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Ibe FIRST LETTER. 
— ä — . — — — 
THE 
'END and DESIGN 
9 5 | 0 F 45 
PE. OR, 


The RRASONABLENESSE of praying to an 
unchangeably wiſe, powerful, and good Gop. 


In anſwer to the objections of the late Earl « 
RochkEs TER, Mr. BLouNT, and other modern 
Deiſts. 


JoB xxi. 12------- 15. They take the timbrel and harp, 

and rejoice at the found of the organ. They ſpend their 
days in auealtb, and in a moment go down to the grave. 
Therefor: they ſay unto God, Depart from us; for we. 
% deſire net the knowlege of thy ways: What is the Al. 
* mighty, that aue fhoud ſerve him? and what profit 
„ou d wwe have, if we pray unto him?“ : 
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THE 


END and DESIGN 


OF 


P R AY E R 


Dran SIR, 


WS KF is now under the ſeve- 


2 


©x a= © reſt examination, both among 
VS @ © friends and enemies, it was (you 


85 Z Ak 77 may remember) the ſubject of our 


laſt converſation : And after I had 


told you, that I could ſee nothing unreaſonable 
in praying to an infinitely wiſe, powerful, good, 

and unchangeable being, you made me pro- 
| miſe to write down my ſentiments, that you 


might .peruſe them at your leiſure; which I 


now do with all imaginable readineſſe. 


B | You 


_— 
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| You and I have long agreed in this, that 
there can't be a more ſevere reflection caſt upon 
any thing that goes under the name of religion, 
than the repreſenting it as ſomething not fit 
to be inquired into, and examined. The i- 
Bertines ate thereupon ready to inſult, and the 
ingui iti ve can't forbear ſuſpecting that what is 
kept in the dark, is unreaſonable, and can't 
ſtand the trial; for truth fears not the light, but 
then appears in its native beauty and luſtre, 
when moſt curiouſly pry'd into, and moſt 
publickly laid open. 5 
T xx objections of the licentious, and the in- 
quiries of ſtudious men, have generally iſſued in 
the ſervice of true religion; by giving occaſion 
to the pious and learned to ingage in the noble 
cauſe, to clear up the truth, to ſeparate it from 
error and falſhood, and to ſet it in the ſtrongeſt 
rr ES 
Non ſhould we at this day have had ſo ma- 
ny difficulties ſolved, had it not been for the at- 
tempts of libertines to overthrow all that is ſa- 
cred, or for the queries of virtuous and in- 
quiſiti ve men, who are always the beſt friends 
to true religion. The number of rational be- 
lievers is thus increaſed ; and that confirm'd by 
conviction and evidence, which was perhaps at 
firſtreceiv'd only from a reverence to our teach- 
ers, or upon ſome other as weak foundation. 
 Amons the many difficulties which /cep- 
ticks have ſtarted, this concerning prayer is 
none of the leaſt, via. To what end ſhou'd 
< a God of infinite wiſdom, goodnefle, and 
| FFC 


133 
* power, be petition'd to do what he ſees 
« and knows to be good and proper for any 
c of his creatures? And how abſurd muſt it 
<« be, to imagine that ſuch imperfect beings as 
eve are, can by our prayers (or any thing that 
we can poſlibly allege) move, or perſuade, 
an all-wiſe and unchangeable being ?” 
Bu r in order to do them juſtice, I will give 
you their objections in their own words, Mr. 
\ Blount, in his notes upon Apollonius Hanus his 
life, p.38. has theſe words; Some few of 


cc 


cc 
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* the heathens uſed no prayers at all, as think- 


ing that the Deity was not to be moved by 
* intreaty, or bribed by ſacrifice a; and partly, 
“ becauſe they held it a preſumption in man 


* 


to direct God what to do, and what to 


g ebene = 8 

AccokRbDINd to Biſhop Burnet's repre- 
ſentation, the ingenious and witty Earl of 
Rocheſter ſeems to have been of the ſame opi- 


nion; © For he was perſuaded that prayers 


C cou'd not be of much uſe, ſince that were 


to look on God as a weak being, that 


% wou'd be overcome with importunities b. 


2 See Maximus Tyrius's Diſſertation, & c. 5 6 
Þ See Biſhop Burner's life of the Earl of Rocheſter, p. 53. 


* f 


In the former edition I mentioned the following paſlage from 


my Lord Shaftsbury's Chara, vol. I. p. 170, viz. © They (the 


© antients] eſteemed this [that is, ſoliloquy, or ſelf-examination] 


< a more religious work than any prayers or other duty in the tem- 


« ple; which I underſtood as a reflection on prayer, and other 


parts of ous worſhip ; But as my Lord Shaftsbury might 


poſſibly detign no more, by theſe words, than to point out the 


comparative excellence of ſoliloquy ; ---- I have not here ranked 


him among thoſe who have repreſented prayer as an uſcleſſe, or 
Adiculous thing, | 
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| Tn order to anſwer them fairly and fully, I 
will make them all due conceſſions, and do 
grant freely, 

I. THAT prayer was not inſtituted toinform 
God of any thing, as if he did not know it of 
himſelf. 

TR E beſt foundation in evininy' is to dm 
juſt and worthy notions of the attributes of 

God: That he is endowed with &knowlege, is 
manifeſt from his works; and, as he is 4 ne- 
ceſſary being, his knowlege muſt be infinite. 
And if he be omniſcient, this firſt obſervation 
is confirm'd beyond diſpute; for 'tis impoſſible 
to inform him that knows all things, inaſmuch 

as what 1s infinite admits of no addition. He 
that made us, knows our frame, and all our 
circumſtances, what we are, and what we do; 
nay, whatwe can be or do, in all poſhble caſes, 
and upon all ſuppoſitions. 

Up oN this account there's no occafion for. 
our much ſpeaking ; for our heavenly Father 
knows what things Wwe have need of, before we 
ask him ©, The heathens might fancy that their 
gods wanted to be informed; but this is un- 
worthy of him, Wade underſtanding i is in- 
finite. 

II. Nok was $ prayer ad. in order to 

importune infinite goodnefle, as if it were flow 
and backward to exert itſelf; or as if we cou'd 


move. God by our importunity to depart from 


his 


wa 


his ſteady, unchangeable meaſures of counſel 
and action. 


No, God is wiſe, and good, and unchangea- 


ble, and therefore tidther needs to be urged to 
do good, when and where 'tis proper ; nor can 
he (upon any account) be induced to vary 


from the ſcheme, which infinite wiſdom dic- | 
tated. 

IN DFD all compariſons fall ſhort, and rather 
leſſen than aggrandize the thing: But (if T 
may be allowed to compare ſmall things to great) 


you may as well go to perſuade a rock to melt, 


or a mountain to remove out of its place, as 


uſe words to perſuade God to do an unwiſe, 
JE or unjuſt thing. h 3 


THA Pathos of eloquence which would 
move the moſt reſolved and diſpaſſionate 
among men, cou'd not affect God. Your 
favourites, T; ully and Demoſthenes, cou 'd have 
prevail d nothing i in ſuch a caſe; neither uplift- 
ed hands, nor weeping eyes, nor the moſt moving 
rhetoric of looks, words, or action, wou'd 
make any impreflion. 1 acknowlege (with 
Mr. Blount's heathens) that God is not to be 
moved (in ſuch caſes) by jutreaties, nor bribe 


by ſacrifice; and that it wou'd be preſumption 


in man to direct him (in ſuch, or in any other 
inſtances) what to do, or what to forbear, And 
with my Lord Rocheſter, that the Deity i is not 
fo weak a being as lo be overcome by impor- 
tunities. There is no bribing, flattering, melt- 
ing, or over-awing him; he's of one mind, and 
Who can turn him? The generality of the 

„„ heathens 


4 


Barben might hope perhaps to prevail with 
their Gods by a clamorous importunity, and 
much ſpeaking; but 27 opt are forbid ſuch 
vain repetitions. 

Fon our requeſts can no more 458 the 
divine purpoſes, than our praiſes can add any 
thing to God's perfection or happineſſe. 

By this time I ſuppoſe you may fear 
that I have given up the point ; and inquire, 
« To what end then ſhou'd we pray at all, 
« if we can neither inform, nor perſuade 
e God? In other caſes we argue for the rea- 
ce ſonableneſſe of a thing, from common con- 
“ ſent; and if this will hold (you may al- 
« lege, that) it ſeems to be the voice of 
< reaſon, and the prevailing ſenſe of man- 
« kind, that men ſhou'd call upon God by 

prayer, and praiſe, for a ſupply of their 
* wants, a redreſſe of their grievances, and 
< as a grateful acknowlegment of all their 
_ © mercies. And thus the holy ſeripture allo re- 
< preſents the matter, when it adviſes chr1/- 
« trans, To be careful for nothing, but in eve 
8 « thing, by prayer and ſupplication, with thankſ- 
giving, to make their requeſts known unto 
© God d; and ſeems to ſet it forth as a poſſible 
thing for man to move God, by intimating, 
c that Jacob wreſtled, had power with God, 
and prevaild e: That Elias was but a man, 
and yet by his prayer he prevail'd with God, 
7 2 to withold rain from the land of 7/7ael three 


| C Phil, i iv. 6, . > Gen. xxxil. 24, 28. 


years 


FF 1 
ears and a half; And again he prayed, and 
1 Ro heavens gave rain, and the earth brought 
t forth her fruit f. And has not our Lord 
« alſo bid his diſciples, Afe, and ye ſhall receive; 
&« ſeek, and ye ſhall find ; knock, and it ſhall be 
« open'd unto you? confirming it thus, for 
4 commonly ſuch as ad, (importunately of men 
te receive, And he that earneſtly ſeeketh (at the 
© hands of his fellow-creature)findeth; and unto 
ce him that knocketh,it ſpall be opened: And how 
© much more might ſucceſſe be hoped for, 
e from the infinitely wiſe and affectionate 
father of the univerſe, the common friend 
« and parent of all? And again he declared, 
that whatſoever they ſhou'd ast in bis name, 
* they ſhou'd receive 8. 
To this end ſpake he the parable of the 
woman's troubling the unjuſt judge, till ſhe 
© obtain'd her requeſt; and the parable of 
« the man that went to borrow loaves of his 
friend at midnight, who alſo prevail'd by his 
importunity i: Nay, tis uſual in /cripture 
to repreſent Cod as an affectionate parent, 
< liſtening to the cries of his children, and 
* mov'd by them k.“ 
To all which 1 anſwer, --That as to the com- 
mon and prevailing ſentiments of mankind, 
they are of no moment, unleſſe they be found- 
ed upon truth and reaſon. And as to the 


queries from holy ſcripture, tis evident that 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


K James v. 17, 18. Matt. vii, 7----11. Luke xi. 
| $13: h Luke xvii. I---8, Luke xi. 4-8, 
* Marr, yu, 9, 10, 11, Pfal. cüi. 13. | | 


God 


8 wy 


| Ted has not a body, tho ſeveral parts and 
members of the humane body be in holy 
' worit aſcrib'd to him. In like manner all hu- 
mane paſſions, defects and imperfections are 
| to be far removd from God, and ſuch repre- 
ſentations to be look d upon, only as accom-'. 
I modations to our capacities, as humane ways 
MW of ſpeaking, or familiar compariſons, by way 
| of condeſcenſion to us, and to our manner of 
| thinking andexpreſling ourtives,: inn”? 
| For whoever wou'd underſtand the holy 
| feri ptures, muſt remember that they are cal- 
WM culated to plant and promote religion, even 
| among the loweſt of mankind; and, as ſuch, 
their language is popular, and ſpeaks according 
to common appearances. They meekly con- 
deſcend (as our Bleſſed Lord did) to inſtruct the 
1 oor, and that after a moſt eaſy and familiar 
* ſpeaking of things ſpiritual and divine, 
n the language and after the manner of men. 
Tus, in the caſe before us, inaſmuch as 
men want to be informed of the circumſtances 
of the diſtreſſed, and to be importun'd to do 
5 good; the ſacred writers, by way of analogy, 
j apply this to God, Not that he really wants 
| to be informed, or importun'd to help, where 
1 tis proper; but only that the events are, in 
ſome meaſure, alike; vig. God, in all proper 
caſes, grants mercies in conſequence of mens 
pPraying for them; as parents regard the requeſts 
of their obedient or penitent children. 
Bou x though the events be alike (and upon 
that account they are ſpoken of in the ſame 
1 . 5 1 


Sh 
[9] 

phraſe, and manner) yet the principles, from 
which ſuch events proceed, are by no means 
alike; for earthly parents are commonly 
moved by pity and ſympathy, which have 
a mixture of paſſion and uneaſineſſe in them. 
God acts only from pure reaſon, and ſupreme 
goodneſſe. An earthly parent may miſtake 
the caſe, and grant requeſts, or deny them 
improperly, through an exceſſe of fondneſſe, 
or for want of natural affection; but uner- 
ring wiſdom and infinite goodneſſe can never 
do ſo. So far the analogy holds, that our hea- 
venly father (as well as an earthly parent) 
beſtows favors upon the praying and well- 
diſpoſed, which he witholds from ſuch as 
are of a different temper and practice. 

Tus, I think, I have an{wer'd the queries 
from holy ſcripture, and fully vindicated my 
own conceſſions. 

I THEREFORE now return to the ob= 
Jections which the ſceptrcs yo to draw from 
reaſon. 

Bu r, baſnel proceed to what I reckon the 
Chief end of prayer, and the main ſolution of 
their difficulties, I would propoſe this as one, 
and that no inconſiderable advantage of prayer, 
V12. that God does hereby moſt graciouſly con- 
deſcend to our infirmities, in allowing, nay, 
| Inviting us this way to relieve our hearts, when 
moſt oppreſſed, by pouring out our moans 
and complaints into his ear, as one that is moſt 
tenderly concern'd for us, and kindly and mer- 


88 diſpoſed to relieve us: for though lie 
5 8 C knows 


161 


knows it more exactly than we can lay it before 
him; yet tis a great relief under any preſſing 
calamity to unboſom ourſelves, and give a vent 
to the fullneſſe of our hearts, in the preſence of 
a wiſe and compaſſionate friend, even though 
he be perfectly acquainted with the caſe, and 
all its attending circumſtances. To talk it 
over to ourlelves, and in perfect ſolitude to 
give our diſtreſſed thoughts, breath and ac- 
cent, can by no means afford that relief, 
YI which the laying it before a kind, powerful, 
and wiſe friend is capable of affording. And, 
finally, there are many caſes which it may 
be improper to ſpread before any one, except 
the infinitely wiſe and benevolent ruler of all, 
who conſiders our frame, who pities our infir- 
mities, and who will not expoſe us, nor take 
any advantages againſt us from bis know lege 
of our diſtreſſes; no, nor of our many crimes 
and follies neither, if we do but ſincerely repent 
of them, and carefully guard againſt them for 
the time to come. — 
Bur to return to the main ſolution, "TY 
wou'd ask (though ommniſcience can't want to be 
informed, nor 77finite wyfdom and goodneſſe to 
be importun d to do what is proper, nor the 
unchangeable ruler: of the univerſe alter his 


counſels, or meaſures of action; yet) where 


is the abſurdity, if we ſhould ſuppoſe that he 
(who has laid the plan of the natural world, in 
ſuch an amazing harmony, order, and proporti- 
on; and that hasadjuſted things to things in ſuch 


"od exact number, weight and meaſure) may have 
laid 


(ur) 

laid the plan of the moral or rational world, 
in a ſignal and harmonious correſpondence to 
the natural-wworld; as well as connected, and 
proportioned the ſeveral parts of the moral 
ſcheme to one another? And that thus there may 
be a diſtinction frequently made, even in this 
world, between ſuch as pray, and ſuch as neg- 
lect! it! 

Nay, does not * hiffory, reaſon, and ob 
ſervatim evidently ſhew, that in ſeveral in- 
ſtances 'tis actually ſo? j. e. the events in the 
natural world, which bring judgment or mercy 
to mankind, are, by the infinite wiſdom and 
power of the creator and governor of all, ſo 
calculated, as only to be conſequences of his 
framing the heavens and the earth, and pre- 
ſerving their being and motions in that ſtate 
and order, to which (in perſuance of their 
firſt diſpoſition) they naturally tended. 

AN p yet how exactly do ſuch conſequences 
happen at the appointed ſeaſons, fo as to re- 
ward the righteous, and puniſh the guilty? 

„ this purpole it deſerves to be inquired, 
« Whether God did not calculate the ſtructure 
of the primeval heavens and earth, fo as 
greatly to conduce to the paradiſaical hap- 
pineſſe, to bleſs man in his ſtate of inno- 
« cence and integrity? And afterwards, as re- 
ce markably ſuit the, courſe of nature to the 
ſtate of things, 70 curſe the earth with barren- 
neſſe, as a juſt judgment upon thedifobedient?” 


cc 


2 See Dr, Burnct's ſacred Theory of the earth. 
C:2 - ID 


ec 


cc 


"Th nt 
D p he not by the . 5B conſtitution 
ce of the heavens and the earth before the flood, 
« occaſion the world, that then was, to periſh 
ce by an univerſal deluge, when the earth was 


e degenerate, and all fleſh had corrupted their 


e ways? 


7 b AN D did he not very wonderfully, by 


ee the like appointment, cauſe a vulcano to 


ce break out in a dreadful ſhower of fire and 
ce brimſtone, nigh the place where Sodom and 
* Gomorrha ſtood, deſtroying them ſuddenly, 
together with two neighbouring cities, juſt 


* when their fins were grown to an enormous 


« height? 


«© AND who, without the ſtrongeſt preju- 
e dices, can obſerve, how by the fame wiſe and 


 over-ruling providence, he made way for the 


<« ſpread of the chriſtian doctrine (when the 


time fixed in the ſcheme of divine providence, 


and pointed out by antient prophecies, was 
« fully come) by the great increaſe of know- 
« lege, and the eaſy intercourſe thro' the Ro- 


cc 


« man empire? 


« AND may not the fruitfulneſſe of the land 

« of Canaan, when it was propoſed as a re- 
ward to Iſrael's obedience ; and its preſent 

e barrenneſſe, when no ſuch end is to be an- 


d If any of theſe inſtances be found to be Miraculous, and 
not the conſequences of the original plan of creation (as indeed 
I am not poſitive, and therefore have propoſed them as queries) 
tis only placing them under the head ol. int erpoſition, and 12 | 


every one to ſubſtitute what inſtances he finds to be juſt and we 


ee for (tho I may not have hit upon them) I am per- 
ſuaded there are numberleiſe inſtances of ſuch an harmony, 


which lie open clearly to the view of ſuperior beings, tho' the 
film upon our eyes, in this ſtate of darkneſſe, and imperfection, 
may intercept the glorious proſpect, 

« ſwered 


3 
4 


[ 13 ] 
- ſwered thereby; be conſidered as another in- 
ſtance of the harmony (which is founded in 
the plan of creation, or providence) between 
the material and intelligent world? And, fi- 
nally, are there not a great many things to per- 
e ſuade us, that God has made the preſent earth 
te of ſuch a frame and ſtructure, as that it tends 
towards a conflagration (as naturally as the 
antediluvian earth tended towards an uni- 
verſal deluge) and that it will actually blaze 
aut, when the affairs of providence are pre- 
« pared for it, and the inhabitants of this earth 
« ly globe are ripe for judgment or mercy?” 
Tus has the vaſt, the incomprehenſible 
wiſdom of God adapted the natural and moral 
world one to another, ſo as to run hand in hand, 
and correſpond in their great criſes, and ſome 
more remarkable conjunctures: And a cloſe 
_ obſerver will find it ſo in many caſes of a more 
particular nature. Thus the vicious and looſe 
(who are generally the contemners of prayer 
and devotion) are puniſhed with ſeveral diſeaſes 
and diſaſters, to which the pious and the tem- 
perate are not expoſed ; the raſh, the paſſionate, 
and the proud, are more obnoxious to evils 
than the religious and meek, the humble and 
| refign'd; and the fame holds good in many 
other caſes. 8 5 
WELL, and if God have thus laid the plan 
of the moral world, then he may be unchangea- 
ble, and yet grant favors in anſwer to prayers, 
which favors he would have granted to none 
but the ſupplicant. Nay, upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, he wou'd be changeable, and vary from 


his 
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be contradiftory and abſurd, mu 


[14] 
his ſcheme, if he equally regarded the praying 
Wah) ooh ß 35 A 
Such a notion of the original plan of 
things advances the glory of God, and mag- 
nifies his knowlege and wiſdom, goodneſſe and 
power, to a ftupendous degree ; inaſmuch as it 
implies his foreſeeing < who wou'd pray, and 
who wou'd not pray; and when, and with 


what propriety and ſincerity, every prayer 


wou'd be offer'd up, that ever ſhou'd be made 
upon earth, from the creation to the conſum- 
mation of all things, And that he has calcu- 
lated a /cheme, which is large enough to take; 


in an inconceivable variety of cafes, and, in 
the common courſe of things, very frequent- 
ly to proportion bleſſings to the frequency, pro- 
priety, and ſincerity of every man's petitions. 


Tr 1s Icall the plan of creation. 
Bux 'tis altogether reaſonable to think that 


_ God has alſo appointed his own interpoſition 
either mediately, or immediately) in ſome 
particular caſes, as part of the original plan 
of his providence over this earth; becauſe no 


© Such perſons as ſuppoſe the Preſcience of contingent events to 

allow that the great and wiſe 
governor of the æworld, is ſteadily reſolved to deal with men accord- 
ing to their conduct; whenever, or by what means ſoever, he 


comes acquainted therewith. But, as they can't aſcribe ſo much 


(as I have done) to the plan of creation, they mult aſcribe more 
to that of the divine government and interpolition. However, 


| I muſt confelle that, for my own part, I know not how to ac- 


count for ſo many clear and expreſſe propheſzes, without allowing 


the divine preſcience. Undoubtedly, the treachery of Judas, and 
the malice and wickedneſſe of the Feevs, in procuring the death 


of our LoRD, were as plainly contingent. events, as any that 


can be named; and yet they ſeem to have been predicted, not as 


probable, but as certain. 


ſcheme 


[15 ] 


Klum (perhaps) can be ſo calculated as to reach 
the deſigned end, without the. divine inter po- 
LS in ſome particular caſes and conjuncturcs. 
Nor is this any more than what is unavoidable, 
where the temporal intereſts of men are ſo fre- 
quently oppoſite and inconſiſtent. Not but 
that I reckon the divine inter poſition d to be rare 
and unuſual, and only where the - caſe does 
more eminently require it; and am thoroughly 
convinced, that neither the hatural courſe of 
things, in conſequence of the plan of creation, 
nor that divine inter poſitiom (which is only a part 
of the plan of providence) docs always make a 
| diſlinction between the Vighitebus and the wicked, 
in this preſent fate of things; Which only ar- 
gues that the /cheme of providence reaches into 
another ſtate; and, in this inlarged view, we 
may affirm that God wil put a Zhoro and 
univerſal di inction between them that ſeck 

his face, and them that ſeek it not. 

N ſet this matter in a different light, I 
wou'd further obſerve, that among men there 
is a certain temper and 4 poſition of mind which 

a wiſe giver expects in ſuch as he favors; 
and that, without a regard thereto, bounty | 
and Degener wou'd be weilknele and im- 
prudence. Will a wiſe man be as kind to the 
careleſſe, the perverſe, and the ungrateful, 

as to the ſupplicant, the modeſt, the humble, 


q Nec Deus interſit, miſt dignrs windice nodus 
Inciderit. Horat. de Ute poct. 


and 
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ind the grateful e? Till the - eternal, unalte- 
rablk relations of things ceaſe, God can't be 
ſuppoſed to love the impious and diſobedient, 
as well as the pious, the penitent, the vir- 


tuous, and the ſupplicant. 
| | AISLES | Ir 


e Xenophon's Cyroped. edit. Hutchinſm, 4**, 1. 1. p. 67, &c. 
J ev de, o male, een o KY, x. 7. . : 


& Father, ſaid Cyrus, I will always continue uſing my utmoſt 
& care, according to your inſtruction, to render the gods propi- 
cc tious to us, and willing to give us their advice and direction; 
ct for 1 remember to have heard it from you, chat as from men, 


ce ſo likewiſe from the gods, the moſt likely perſon to obtain 


© his ſuit, is not he, who, when he is in diſtreſſe, flatters 
4 ſervilely; but he who, in his moſt happy circumſtances, is 
* mindful of the gods: And you uſed to ſay, that it was in the 
& ſame manner that one ought to cultivate friends.“ © Therefore, 
5e child, faid he, upon the account of this your care, you now | 
ot and make your requeſts to them with the 

"& more pleaſure, and you have the better hopes to obtain what 

ak, thr 


ce apply to the 


& you ask, appearing to your ſelf conſcious you never neg- 


ec le&ed them,” Truly, father, ſaid he, I am for that rea- 


cc ſon in ſuch a temper of mind, with reſpect to the gods, as to 
cc reckon them my friends.” - Well child, ſaid he, do you re- 


“ member thoſe other opinions that we heretofore agreed in? 


& as that in all things that the gods beſtow, ſuch men as have 


© acquir d skill and knowlege in them, act and ſucceed better 


« than they who are ignorant in them? that the laborious ſuc- 
ce ceed better than the idle? that the diligent and the careful 


te live with more ſecurity than the negligent and carelefſe ? and 


« that therefore rend'ring our ſelves ſuch as we ought to be, 
ce weſhou'd then make our prayers to the gods for their bleſſings?” 
« Yes, indeed, faith Cyrus, I do remember to have heard theſe 


© things from you, and I was forced to ſubmit to your reaſoning; 
Ce for I know you uſed to ſay, that it was downright impiety Be 

& ſuch as had never learned to ride, to ſupplicate the gods for 
6 victory in ingagements of horſe; or for ſuch as had never 
© learned the uſe of the bow, to ask the ſuperiority at this very 


« weapon, over thoſe who underſtood it; or for ſuch as knew 
© not how to ſteer, to pray that they might preſerve ſhips in the 
ce quality of pilots; or & ſuch as have not ſown wheat, to pray 
e that they might have a good crop of it; or for ſuch as are not 


e watchful in war, to pray that they may be preſerved in ſafe- 


Iv > 
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I therefore it can be made appear that 

ayer tends to plant and cheriſh this temper 
and diſpoſition in man, which God loves, and 
for which, in the ſcheme of providence; he 
has provided bleffing and mercy ; and that the 
_— of prayer is attended with the con- 

trary diſpoſition, which God diſapproves, and 
for which, in the feheme of providence, he has 
provided puniſbments, then the difficulty va- 
niſhes at once; and there's no e in 
faying, that an unchangeable God may anſwer 
prayers ; nay, that 'tis reaſonable for men, and 
their plain duty, to pray to a w/e and good God 3 
inaſmuch as they are thereby made more meet 
to partake of his favors. 

Tus rational and apoftolical autisction of our 
duty is, into that of piety, benevolence, and ſelf- 
government; or, in other words, our duty to- 
wards God, towards our neighbour, and towards 
ourſekves. For, tho' we may in ſome ſenſe be 
 faid to bear ſome relation to the hole univerſe, 

as we are the znhabitants of this earth, and 
this earth a part of the planetary Glien, and 
this /y/fem only a part of the univerſe, that 
bears ſome relation to other ſyſtems; yet, as the 
other planetary ſy/tems are at ſuch an immenſe 


diſtance, yea, and the globes of this our tem 


ce ty; for that all ſuch things were contrary to the ſettled laws 
© of the gods; and you ſaid, that ſuch as made impious prayers | 
would probably meet wich diſappointments from the gods; as 
& ſuch would fail of ſucceſſe with men, who mould deſire things 
* contrary to all human laws,” 

Theſe paſſages are ſo very remarkable, as coming h the 
75 of an heathen, and ſo much illuſtrate my preſent ſubject, that 

thought it better to give the Engliſb reader Mr. Fbley's tranſla- 
| _ than quote the Gfeel, which few would underſtand, 
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are ſo far ſeparated, we have no knowlege of | 


what s there, nor conſequently any duty 
— — thence; but — that of aA SE 
benevolence to all rational beings. Dt, 
And tho' we allow that God, if he ſees fit, 
may ſend angels upon ſome peculiar occaſions, 
to guard and aſſiſt us; yet their agency is fo 
commonly according to the natural courſe of 
things, and their preſence, at any particular 


time, fo uncertain, that the relation between 


us and them is more rarely brought into the ac- 


count. Tho reverence is unqueſtionably due 
to ſuperior beings, when tis known that they 


are preſent; and gratitude is always due to the 


benevolent, and more eſpecially to our bene- 


factors. But, tho the preſence of finite beings 

is not ſo eaſy to be diſcoyer'd, when they 
themſelves are inviſible, and their actions not 
diſtinguiſhable from the common courſe of 
nature; yet, we may be aſſured that God is 
always preſent, tho inviſible, becauſe he is 
neceſſarily fo : Men are frequently preſent with 
us and viſible, and can ſhare in the effects 
of our behaviour, when abſent ; and we our 
ſelves. are compounded of body and ſpirit, 


which bear a mutual relation to one another, 
and require mutual duties. 


TAKING this, therefore, for a juſt and 
comprehenſive diſtinction of our duty; I ſhall 
briefly go over each of the branches, to ſhow 
what a practical influence prayer has upon 
every one of them, and how much it diſpoſes 
men to a more watchful and conſtant diſcharge 
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A 8 to godlineſſ, --- By much thinking up- 
on any thing, we commonly grow better ac- 
quainted with it; and of all knowlege, the 
| knowlege of Cod is to be perſued, for it 
leads to Hfe eternal). Tis impoſſible to pray, 
without thinking upon God, the great object 
of religious worſhip ; and I am perſuaded, 
that 'tis very much owing to prayer, that the 
being and perfections of God are fo nn 
known and acknowleged. 

From conſidering that there is a Gad, we na- 
turally paſs on to conſider the relation between 
him and us. 

„Tu 1 if the firſt cauſe of me, and of all 
* things; from whom I receiv'd my being, 
and all my powers and faculties, and upon 

«© whom I depend every moinent! The omni- 

< preſent, omniſcient, and omnipotent law- 

« giver and judge My kind benefactor, who 

« ſuſtains me, and provides for me, obſerves 

«© my whole deportment, and is a conſtant 

ce vyitneſſe to all I think, and ſpeak, and do! 

** Juſtice requires that I imploy my being, 

powers, and faculties, and all my enjoy- 

© ments, agreeably to the will of my creator 

« and benefactor, my law-giver and my judge, 

« 7.e. rationally, or piouſly and virtuouſly ! 

_ « Wiſdom requires that I ſhould imitate the 
« moſt perfect being, to the beſt of my abi- 

* lities; and gratitude requires, that I ſhould 

Se pleaſe my beſt friend as much as I can!” 


John xvi. 3. 


2 2 Now 


e 
* 
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Now homage and honor, imitation and 
-.. obedience are the beſt oblations I can offer him. 
An humble, well-diſpoſed heart, and a pious 
prudent lite, are ſacrifices with whi ch bs * 2 
is always well pleaſed. 
Suck intenſe and frequent thinking upon 
God muſt enlarge our knowlege of him, and 
tend to impreſſe his image and ſimilitude; and 
methinks we ſhould be glad to know, and 
make uſe of, the proper means to obtain ſo 
very valuable an end: for we are more con- 
cern'd to make him our friend, who has the 
diſpoſal of the rewards and puniſhments of 
another ſtate, , than the greateſt malefactor can 
be to procure the friendſhip of any earthly 
judge. Let the wicked ſeriouſly, and for ſome 
time, try the influence and efficacy of daily 
prayer; andthey'll find it will do more towards 
reforming them, than all their admired heather 
authors, or the boaſted power of philoſophy. 
For when we, in an humble and compoſed 
manner, addreſſe ourſelves to God by prayer, it 
not only diverts the thoughts at preſent, from 
ſin and folly (which the turning to any buſineſſe, 
or amuſement might, in ſome meaſure, do; 5 
but devout prayer has alſo an apt tendency to 
root out the love of fin, and to plant in its 
ſtead good diſpoſitions and virtuous deſires. 
As toour duty towards our neighbour ;--prayer 
does likewiſe influence us to the diſcharge of 
this part of our duty: for this comes recom- 
mended to us, both-as the will of God, and 
the benefit of mankind. Now prayer not 
Suk only 


0 


fa] 


dnly compoſes the ſoul to that thou ohtfulneſſe 


and deliberation (which is the moſt proper 
frame for conſidering all obligations ;) but it 
likewiſe reduces the mind to reſignation, and a 


flexible temper, ſo as to incline us 70 have reſpect 
unto all God's commandments ; and among theſe, 
Juſtice and charity are none of the leaſt. And 
prayer does not only cheriſh this general good 
diſpoſition ; but that part of prayer, common- 
ly called intercgſſiun, does more immediately 
tend to plant and cheriſh /ave, which is the _ 
filling of the law. 


As for inſtance ------ Do I pray for an ene- 


my? This muſt make, or ſuppoſe me, inclin'd 


to forgive him. Do I pray tor friends ? This 


implies that I continue to wiſh them well, and 


ſtrengthens the ſacred bands of friendſhip, 


refines and exalts the noble paſſion, and makes it 


chriſtian and divine, lays the foundation deeper, 


and is the moſt proper method to make it ſin- 


cere and perpetual. Do I pray for all man- 
kind? This enlarges, or maintains, my charity 


and benevolence towards all ſuch as are of that 
nature, of which I myſelf partake, and cheriſhes 


my diſpoſition to do any of them good, as they 


fall in my way, but eſpecially to the lincerely ? 


yirtuous and holy. 
Do I pray for ſuperiors, inferiors, or equals? 


This were to trifle with the great God, if it 


were not accompanied with reſolutions of fil- 
ling up all relations in life with proper duty, 
Prayers for the afflicted, when rational and 


ſincere, are accompany d with what ſuccour 
and 
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and relief we can conveniently afford them; 
And when we petition God to inſtruct the 
ignorant, reclaim the wicked, or affiſt the 
righteous to perſevere, tis our duty to uſe en- 
deavours (as well as prayers) for promo- 
ting ſo defirable a work. He that con- 
 werteth a finner from the error of bis way, 
doth ſave a foul from death, and hide a multitude 
1 
| 1 1 to our duty wart ourſebves 3===AS we are 
a compound of ſoul and body, prayer teminds us 
of our duty towards both, . e. chiefly to mind 
the affairs of the fou; and in ſubordination 
thereto, the affairs of the body. 
Confeſſion of fin brings our faults to mind, 
and may well make us ſorry and aſhamed, 
and ſincerely reſolve to behave i in another man- 
W by | 
Petitions for mercy teach us our own weak. 
and dependent ſtate, and may humble us, and 
ſhould make us look for help from above, and 
to act as obliged, dependent beings. 
Praiſe and thankſsiving ſecretly reproach 
us, that we have made no better returns for ſo 
many and ſuch great favors; and point out 
what ought to be our future conduct. 
x that daily goes to God by prayer, has a 
daily check upon his conſcience, and a daily 
ſpur to repentance, Care, and watchfulneſſe; 
he lives as twere under a conſtant ſenſe of 
the obſervation of the ſupreme, ruler, which (i 
any thing can) will make him circum] 
If ſuch a one can't And out the bent and i in- 
ED | clination 
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WE 
clination of his own heart, and the tenor and 
habit of his own life ; ---- no man can. And 
if he don't prefer the ſoul to the body, rational 
to ſenſual enjoyments, and eternity to the thin 
of time, his prayers are fruitleſſe, and his ex- 


ectations vain. _ 

The ſum of what has been ſaid comes to this, 
Infinite, unerring wiſdom, uncontroulable pow- 
er, and ſuperlative goodneſſe, have fix d, unal- 
terably fix'd, the terms of acceptance, with 
which terms the creatures are made acquainted: 
and as they eventually comply or diſobey, their 
requeſts are finally heard or deny'd, and 
they themſelves rewarded or puniſhed. If daily 
prayer cheriſh in any man ſuch a pious diſ- 
poſition, then God will hear and anſwer him; 
not becauſe he proſtrates himſelf before God, 
and puts up m now and then, a few petitions; 
but becauſe the petitions he puts up, either 
model his heart (or flow from an heart already 
modelled) to ſuch a frame and diſpoſition as 
the wiſe and good governor of all may ra- 

tionally expect in ſuch as partake of his fa- 
V 

Ir ſuch a perſon be deny'd any particular 
requeſt, he'll in the end be no loſer by it; 


m Func collatis precilus adoramus, ab hoc ſuſta, & Lone a, 
& auditu ejus condigna depoſcimus ; non quo ipſe deſideret ſup- 


Plices nos eſſe, aut amet ſubſterni tot millium veneraticnem vi- 


dere. Utilitas hac noſt ra 75 &P commodi noſtri rationem ſpec- 
tans. Nam quia proni ad culpas, & ad libidinis varios ad- 
petitus vitio ſumus infirmitatis ingenitæ; patitur ſe ſem per no- 
ſtris cogitationibus concipi, ut dum illum eramus, & mereri ejus 
contendimus munera, accipiamus innccertiæ voluptatem, & ab 


omni nos labe, delictorum omrium amputatione, purge mus. Arnob. 
KT,” p. 18. | 
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r all things dot wanker for his good: and 


what of injoyment he wants in this preſent. 
ſtate of trial and diſcipline, ſhall be abundantly 
made up to him in a future and better ſtate; 


the ſcheme of providence being ſo calculated, as to 


reach beyond the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. We 
need not wonder then, that good men ask for 
many things in this life, which God does not 
think proper to grant them, 'This is not a ſtate 
of retribution, and therefore many things that 


might gratify us, are at preſent witheld, as un- 


fit for us; 2and nothing cou'd be agreater curſe, 


than to grant us every thing that our fancies 

might defire, or wiſh for, in this ſtate of dark 
neſſe and imperfection : : Whereas ! in a ſtate of 
recompence, the deſires will not exceed the 


injoyments. 
Tus we may know, that G⁰⁴ will nes 


prayers, without immediate viſions or revela- 
Lions, or without any ſuch impreſſions, as may 


intimate to us our preſent acceptance o. 
IwWIIX only add, that the prayers of a good 


man may, in many caſes, be rationally expect- 


ed to avail for others; anden as, when God 


 grantsſuch requeſts, he grants them, becauſe 
the things petition d for, are wiſe, and proper, 


n 2 H, Th Ae 9d, * ονννẽꝛeis vt arg UI, 5 


Appt Jide. Te. Ss Sewn x eV opevors re So¹8. 
The prayer of the cautious poet in Plato. 


Odtima da nobis, ſeu te, Pater, illa Yogemus, 
Sen non; & contra nocitura nn arce. 


apes See Dr. Ce fo of Mr. K 8, p. 22. 


and 
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"EVI 
and rational in themſelves, (without which 
circumſtances he will never grant any requeſt) 


and becauſe of his great love to piety, which 


he rewards, honors, and encourages, by thug 


gratifying the pious man, and regarding the 


znterceſſions of the virtuous and holy. | 
Tris, underſtood in a more noble and ex⸗ 


alted ſenſe, may in ſome meaſure point out to 
us the reaſmableneſſe and prevalency of the 


znterceſſion of our great high prieſt, and advo- 


_ cate with the father, Fefus Chrift the righteous, © 


who is able to ſave to the uttermoſt, all thoſe that 
come unto God thro him ; ſeeing he ever liveth, 
making interceſſion for them. 


As I have laid before yon the ſclition, allow 


me to conclude with fome corollary es, 


Ak 1. Tu i sn of the ſeepticks are 


not inſuperable; and particularly tis rational 


to pray to an infinitely wiſe, good, and unchange- 
able God; inaſmuch as prayer transforms us into 
his moral image, and plants, or cheriſhes, ſuch 
a frame of ſoul, as, according to the wiſe 
ſebeme of rovidence, he will voucliſafe to bleſs. 


Corol. II. If God would beſtow all other 


bleſſings upon us, without our praying for 


them, twould be an unſpeakable detriment to 


us; if we thereby loſt that pious and humble, 


reſign'd and obedient temper, that ſenſe of 


God and religion, and of the ſtrength of our 
obligations to virtue and holineſſe, which are 
acquired and promoted by frequent es 


E pg  Corol, 
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Corol. III. Prayer is a duty of natural, as 
well as of revealed religion a. "Tis true it is only 


an inſtrumental duty, and has the nature of 2 


mean to an end; that is, to improve us in the 
love of virtue and goodneſſe: But whoever 
would attain any end, muſt make uſe of the 
neceſſary means. Food is not life itſelf, but 
only one of the means of life; but it ought 
not therefore to be neglected: On the con- 
trary, it deſerves to be eſteemed, and made 
uſe of, for that very reaſon, viz. becauſe it is 
one of the neceſſary means to that important 


end. They don't ſeem to me, either to have 
conſidered the matter thoroughly, or to have 
ſo much regard for virtue, as they ought to 
have, who neglect prayer, and plead that they 


have no occaſion to make uſe of it. : 
Corol. IV. "Tis not words but thoughts, that 
are principally to be regarded in our prayers b. 


= Mr. Mollaſton (in his Religion of nature delineated, p. 120. 
ec.) has proved prayer to be a duty of natural religion from other 


conſiderations, particularly from the relation in which we ſtand 
to the firſt being, and from the reaſon and truth of things. 


' Vir bonus, omne forum quem ſpectat, & onme tribunal, 
| Duandocunque deos vel porco, vel bove placat; 
Jane Pater, clare, clare quum dixit, Apollo: 
Labra movet, metuens audiri, Pulchra Laverna 
Da mihi fallere, da juſtum ſanctumque videri: 
Noctem peccatis, & fraud ibus objice nubem. 1 
. | Hon. ib. 1. ep. 16. 


- Haud cuivis promptum eſt murmurque, humileſque ſuſurros 
Tollere de templo; & aperto vivere voto. | | 
Mens bona, fama, fides, hec clave & ut audiat hoſpes : 

Ila ſibi introrſum, & ſub lingua immurmurat, O ſi 


ome et —— 2 
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For God and man regard the wiſhes and deſires 

of the heart, as the only genuine and ſincere 
prayer. I own, that an addreſſing God with our 
wiſhes is the common. notion of prayer ; but 
TI am fatisfy'd, that God regards the habitual 
bent and inclination of the ſoul, (whether coye- 
touſneſſe, ambition, or voluptuouſneſſe) more 
than tranſient petitions, tho they ſhould be, for 
the time, ſincere; and conſequently much more 
than the moſt elegant forms e, or the moſt de- 
vout expreſſions, that are not accompany' d with 
internal deſires. Our thoughts are our prayers, 
which Gad can underſtand | as well without 
words, as with them, and according to our ha- 


bitual diſpoſition may we expect to be trexven 
both here and hercafter. 


Corol. 5. How vain muſt it be to pray 
whilſt men are devoted to vice and immo- 
| rality ? W ben you make N ee. 1 0 1 


5 Ebullic patrui 2 ks funus; &, O f 

Sub roliro crepet argenti mihi ſeria dextro 

Hercule! pupillumve utinam, quem proximus hæres 
Impello, expungam ! &c. &c, &c. PExs. fat. 2. 


© But inaſmuch as a decent and agrecable performance of this 
great duty ſhews an higher reverence and regard for God and di- 
vine things, ---- does more promote the practical influence, and 
repreſents Tel: gion as more amiable to mankind in general; I would 
recommend Dr. I atts's Guide to Prayer, &c. *chap. 2 . the 
noble hints which Mr. Wollaſton has given in his Religion of 
nature delineated, p. 120, Ec, ---- and the late excellent forms, 
which are N to the Plain acccunt of the nature and end 
f the ſacrament of the Lord a- Supper; to all ſuch as are de- 
ſirous of aſſiſtance in performing this duty, with honor and de- 
cency, eaſe and elegance: For there may be as much fervency, 
and certainly will be leſs confuſion, where there is the molt 
juſt and happy manner rof expreſſion. 
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hide mine eyes from you.---- Your hands are 


full of blood, ia. i. 16. VI regard iniquity 


* 


but he heareth the prayer of th 


in my heart, the Lord will not hear me, Pſal. 
beviit. 18. The Lord is far 2 the wicked, 

upright, Prov. 
xv. 28. He that turneth away his ear from 


| hearing the law, his prayer ſhall be abomi- 


nation, Prov. xxviii. 9. The (moſt coſtly) /a- 


eriſice of the wicked is an abomination to the 


Lord; but the prayer of the upright is his de- 


hight, Prov. xv. 8. Now we know that God heareth 
not ſinners, but if any man be a worſhi per of God, 
and doth his will, him he heareth, John ix. 31. 


Nax, perſons guilty of notorious wicked- 
neſſe have been ſometimes fo ſtruck with the 
_ prodigious greatneſſe and horrible nature of 


their guilt, that they have not been able to 
pray, with any hopes of ſucceſſe or acceptance. 


And, indeed, unleſſe men defire to promote 
their repentance, increaſe their virtuous diſpo- 


ſitions, and contract, or confirm an habit of 
piety and holineſſe, by their ſtated devotions, 


they had &en as good ne er pretend to them. 


Bur if any perſon deſires to cultivate a like- 
neſſe to God, and a conformity to his will, he 
can't take a more proper method than that of 
frequent, fervent prayer. And there's no man 
d ſo likely to be heard and accepted, as he that 
has this praying frame and temper of ſpirit. 
F . 
* Immunis aram ſi tetigit manus, 
Non ſumptuoſa blandior hoſtia, 
Mollibit averſos penates, | 
Fuarre pio, & ſaliente mica. „ Hot, 6d: 33-4 


Din 


- 


In a word, if pryer makes us better men, it 
of courſe renders us more acceptable unto God. 
And anſwers to prayer ate not be looked up- 
on, as extorted by importunity, or as the con- 
ſequence of much ſpeaking ; but as the effects 
and inſtances of God's uniform and continued 
love to the pious and virtuous, which piety 
and virtue are — promoted by coy 


| prayer . 


Svcn holy men, wanting a thoro' TONY 
lege of futurity e, may ask for things! improper; 
but ſuch things the wiſe and good God in mer- 


cy denies them. 


AND Bleſſed a are they that keep his ann. 
ments ! They have infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſſe to chuſe for them; infinite power and un- 
changeableneſſe engaged for their welfare! In 


proſperity and adverſity they have a ſure and 


faithful friend! In ſickneſſe, and at the hour 


of death, they know in whom they have truſted ; 
and may enter upon another ſtate undiſmay'd, 


commending their ſpirits into his hands, in 


whoſe glorious preſence they hope to ſpend the 
happy ages of TY: 


; Duin 3 id ſuperis, 4 magna quod dare lance 
Non poſſit magni Meſſalle lippa propaco, | 
Compoſitum jus, faſque animi, ſanctoſque receſſus 
Mentis, & incoctum generoſo pettus honeſto, 
Hec cedo ut admoveam templis; & farre Habu. Pens. fat. 2, 


e Permittes 175 s expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile noſiris; 
Niam pro jucundis utilia queque dabunt Dii: 
| Carior eſt illis homo quam ſibi, &c. JuYENAL. . fir. 101 


LET 
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LI ＋ this * brug us to be frequently 
upon our knees, that we may keep up a con- 
tinual ſenſe of God's preſence with us. This 
will not ſuffer us to lie long in any fin, nor to 
be ſatisfy d with low degrees of virtue and ho- 
linefle : This will keep us ſerious and ſober- 
minded, and adminiſter comfort to us, when 


our praying ſeaſons in this world ſhall be no 
more. 
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HERE are two obſervations of impor- 
tance, which ſeem to ariſe out of this 
account of the end and defign of prayer. 


l e principal thing in prayer isits prac- 
tical tendency, ©© This may ſuggeſt ſome uſeful 
directions concerning our views in praying; 

* and concerning the drawing up of proper 
forms for our own uſe, or for the uſe and 
aſſiſtance of others.” 
AI. general forms of prayer ought to con- 
tain the principal branches of virtue and piety. 

And whoever prays, as the mouth of the peo- 
ple, ſhould commonly go through the moſt 
eſſential duties of the chriſtian life; that, by 
hearing ſuch things frequently pray d over, 
and earneſtly inſiſted upon, the people may be 
led more clearly to underſtand them, to re- 
member them more diſtinctly, and to make 
conſcience of living accordingly. 

IT Is not only the frame of mind, in which 
any perſon may be, at the drawing up a form 
of prayer deſigned for general uſe, or when 
he ſpeaks as the mouth of others in public 
worſhip; but principally the common good 
of mankind, that ought to be conſulted: For 
he, Who conſults that, brings moſt glory to 


God, 


46 


| [32] 
God, moſt effectually advances the credit of 
virtue and true religion, and doth moſt good to 
his fellow-creatures. | 
I woyrD, therefore, vich great deference 
and ſubmiſſion, humbly propoſe, that all forms, 
deſigned for public 4 whether in one, or 
many churches, be drawn up ſo as to take in ag 
large a compaſſe of chriſtian duty as poſlible, 
and be regulated all along with this practical 
view; that ſuch, as uſe not any conſtant and 
fet forms, would have a prevailing regard to 
that general practical influence, which ought 
to be the end and deſign of prayer and that the 
ſtated prayers, both of the family, and of the 
cloſet, be directed to this extenfively beneficial 
and important end. 
Sven prayers, as are made for perſons in 
particular circumſtances, and upon peculiar 
occaſions, are not to be ſuppoſed to take in ſo 


large a compaſſe; but it ought to be remember 


cd, that their chief view ſhould be to influence to 
a better temper and behavior; for that ſeems 
to be the moſt likely method to receive benefit, 
and to have their particular requeſts granted, as 
far as they are rational, wiſe, and proper. 
IL As the principal thing in prayer is its 
practical tendency, © By this we ought to regu- 
late the language we make ule of, as well 

« as the thoughts and the method. 
Proteſtants clearly ſee the juſtneſſe of this 
obſervation, when ingaged in controverſy with 
the church of Nome; for, how abſurd is it to 
Fe in an unknown tongue ? But it has not been 
always 


THAT 


always attended to, that the fame reaſoning 
holds good, with reſpect to every phraſe and 
FO, which has no fixed or proper mean- 

For 'tis not enough that God underſtands 
Slit we would expreſſe; men muſt alſo under- 
ſtand, or elſe they cannot join in the prayer; 
nor can it have the right influence upon their 
kenper or conduct. 

I sHouLD be unwilling to criticiſe, with 
rigor and ſeverity, upon the public forms uſed 
by ſome ; or upon the public prayers of others, 
who uſe no ſtated forms. But, whoever can- 
didly conſiders this matter, will find, that the 
language of public prayers is not yet brought 
to its higheſt ſtate of perfection; and I ſuppoſe 
the private devotions of moſt chriſtians are 
much like thoſe of the public. 

THE Hiſlorical books of ſcripture, in general, 
are remarkable for a ſimplicity of diction, as 
well as of ſentiments; but the poetical and ſome 

of the prophetic books do, more eſpecially, 

abound with noble phraſes and lofty figures, 
and have numberleſſe inſtances both of the 

tender and pathetic, the magnificent and the 
ſublime. ---- No ſtile, therefore, can be more 
proper, in our addreſſes to heaven, than that 
of /acred writ ; provided it be made aſe of, with 
underitanding. 

Bur, how often has a regard to ſcripture- 
language led men, either to improper expreſ- 
. Hons, or miſtaken ſentiments? Dark and diffi- 
cult paſſages have ſometimes obtain'd the pre- 
ference to ſuch as are plain and eaſy ; and ſuch 

obſcure | 
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| obſcure texts have hada meaning put upon them, 


wholly foreign to their deſign: And that mean- 
= ing, which fancy firſt ſtamped upon them, 
1 4 cuſtom has ſo fixed, that the original ſenſe of the 
we” words has been rejected, or never looked after. 
ALLusoNs are undoubtedly. fine, when 
i made with judgment, and conſidered. only as 
1 alluſions; but, in proceſſe of time, how often 
has the alluſive \ ſents excluded the real and true 
meaning? And the number of miſtaken paſ- 
! ſages of ſcripture hath been thereby increas d. 
1 BuT the moſt fruitful ſource of miſtakes, 
'$ of this kind, hath been an applying texts of 
1 e en to our own caſe, which the ſacred 
nmen made uſe of, in ſpeaking of ſome 
_, peculiar caſes, that were wholly difterent from 
% ours. Even their language concerning inſpi- 
ration and miracles hath been commonly ap- 
ply'd to chriſtians, in general, tho the age of 
1 inſpiration and miracles hath been paſt and over 
| 


long ago. 
| | I ACKNOWLEGE that perſons, who have 
[ been guilty of crying fins, and abominable vices, 
[ may (with great propricty) adapt many of the ex- 
2 Ppreſſions, which in the ſcriptures are made uſe of 
| upon like occaſions; but, (if the language, which 
was peculiar to inſpired worſhip and miraculous 
operations, had not been ſo frequently uſed, 
concerning chriſtians in common) ---- one 
might juſtly have wondered, why thoſe, who 
have been free from ſcandalous vices, ſhould 
nevertheleſſe chuſe to confeſſe their ſins, in the 
phraſes, which in ſeripture are made ule of, 


by 


n 


by ſuch perſons as had been 6h of murder 
= adultery ; and by the nation of Hrael, 
after they had fallen into the abominations of 


idolatry, and the other ſhocking vices of ſome 


of their moſt abandoned neighbours ! 


_HaTH not this abuſe of ſer ipture-language: 
led men to confeſſe fins; which they were 
never guilty of? or to load their own crimes 
with aggravations, which did not belong to, 


them? Has it not induced men to petition for 
mercies, which they have no reaſon to expect 8 
and to bleſs God for favors, which they have 


never received ? Doth it not evidently lead men 


to miſinterpret the holy ſcriptures? and to ap- 
ply texts to themſelves, or to their neighbours, 


which were peculiar to perſons in very diffe- 
Tent circumſtances? ---- But I am unwilling to 
proceed; becauſe I chuſe not to ſay, how 
much error and ſuperſtition have been occa- 
ſioned this way; and how exceedingly chriſti- 
nity has been hereby en from its og” 
nal intention. 

HowevzR,----You will obſerve, that 'tis 
only the abuſe of ſcripture-language, which 
I am all along condemning : For when allu- 
ſions are introduced ſparingly and with diſ- 


_ cretion ; when perſons, and manners, and cir- | 


cumſtances are duely conſidered, and texts 
of ſcripture made uſe of, according to their 
original meaning, and in that ſenſe are fairly 


and properly applicable to our caſe; 1 think 


the ſacred dialect is ſo far cligible, that there 


15 none lhe it. 
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I wovuLD, therefore, propoſe that in mat- 
ters of diſpute and difficulty, as well as in all 
points that are of a general nature, a de- 

re from ſcripture-language, in our pub- 
ehe, ſhould be induſtriouſly avoided: 
Not only, as that is the language, in which 


all parties can moſt heartily join; but, as dif- 


ferent phraſes gradually introduce different ſen- 


timents; and certainly, no words can expreſſe 
the mind of the ſpirit more juſtly, than thoſe 
which he has ſeen fit to make uſe of. Adieu. 
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The THIRTIETH 


DISSERTATION 


Concerning this QUESTION, 
* GOD, Or 


With ſome REMARKS. 


Maximus Tryrivs, 
Whether we ought to pray to 
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tain ne of 1 ak ſubtle oh- 


tive reader wou'd be able to anſwer moſt of the 
objections. 


HowEveR, the ſubject is of that impor- 


tance, that one wou'd not willingly leave any 
objection or difficulty without a careful and 
particular ſolution, 


THE 


 jections againſt the reaſonableneſſe 
) of praying; I have taken the pains 
to tranſlate it, and to add ſome 
renurbs concerning the difficult, or exception- 
able paſlages ; tho I think, that by the general 


ſolution in the letter on prayer, an atten- 
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THE 


DISSERTATION. 


Cermin i of an idle diſpoſition, 
and covetous, catch d a fatyr, a drunken 
demon, as the fable goes, by pouring wine into 
a fountain, at which the ſatyr uſed frequently 
to quench his thirſt. The fooliſo Phrygian 
pray d his captive deity to grant him a requeſt, 
which it was very much in character for him to 
alk, and the other to perform. His requeſt was, 
055 That the earth, and the trees, the ſtanding 
© corn, the meadows, and the flowers in the 
8 meadows, ſhould be all turned into gold.“ 
The ſatyr granted him his requeſt; but when 
the land was turned into gold, it brought a 
famine among the Phrygians. Then Midas 
lamented over his riches, and retracted his pray- 
er; no more applying to the ſatyr, but begging 
of the gods and goddeſſes, that they wou'd re- 
ſtore to him his former plenteous and fruitful 
poverty, and turn the gold upon the heads of 
ri enemies. Theſe things he now prayed for, 
earneſtly and with tears; but all in vain. 
I canNorT but applaud this fable both for 
its wit and beauty and for the truth to which 
it directs us: For what does it intimate, but the 


prayer of a madman, who deſires 10 have 


things which are evil, and begs that he may 
obtain his requeſt; but when he hath obtain d 
it, an and condemns it? By the ap 
the 


C 
the chains; and the wine of the ſatyr, the fable 


inſinuates, that there are ſome who petition, 


and others who uſe violent methods, to obtain 


ſome particular thing; in which, if they ſuc- 


ceed, they will needs have it that the gods. be- 


ſtowed it upon them. But they aſcribe it falſly 
to the gods; for from God proceeds nothing 


but what is good: whereas the blind gifts of 
blind fortune are like the favors we receive 


From drunkards. 


Bur what ſhall we fay to the Lydian king? 


was not he madder than the Phrygian?. when 
he prayed to Apollo that he might have the 
kingdom of Perſia, and ſought the favor of 


the god, by making him a preſent of à large 
quantity of gold; treating him as the people 


do a magiſtrate, who loves to take bribes? And, 


having frequently receiv'd this anſwer from the 
oracle of Apollo at Delpbos, When Creſus 


<« paſſes over the river Halys, he will overturn 


< a large empire,” he underſtood it aceording 


to his own inclinations; and paſſing over 
Halys, overthrew the large empire of the Ly- 
dians. 3 V 


Ix Homer we find the Greeks praying thus a, 
O thou, almighty father, guide the tot, 
T a worthy champion for the Grecian ſtate ! 
This task let Ajax, or Tydides prove, 

Or be, the king of kings, belov'd by Jove. 


II. H. V. 179, &c, | 7 5 | 
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42 
e granted their 2 and when 


Old Neſtor ſhook the cart, by heavwindetd | | | 
Leap'd forth the lot, which every Greek de OE. 
And l fell on Max. 99797 


b Bo T though Prlam interceded for his own 
native country, and daily facrificed oxen and 
| ſheep to Jager, he on not anſwer. his 
ers. 
Ox the. other hand, to Agameminn, who 
invaded another” $ dominions, | 


| ——.——— C by partial Jove 

A ſafe return was promis d to his foils, cry 
Renoum d, triumpbant, and enrich 4 with 
= _- © £0, Nh 


From Ilium laid i in ruins - N 


| And Apolls* would not revenge the i injury \ of ” 
1 Chry/es, till he freely told him of it, and put 
1 15 him in mind of the ſteam of the hoite ſa- 

. 5 crifices, which he had offer d; d and then 
indeed he directed his arrows againſt the Gre- 

| cian army, not ſparing even the mules, ſheep 
and dogs; and that plague continued for nine 

| days. What do you mean by theſe things, O 

= prince of poets? Do you think that the god is 
nw glutton, and a lover of bribes, and like the 


5 


b Fee the remarks which follow this diſſertation. 
"WS v. 111, &c. 41 II. A. w 36. cc. 


gene ra- 


een 
generality of mankind? And ſhall we take this 
as your true meaning, lr” 


i That the gods, 133 . 
Are mov d by off rings, pray'rs and ſacrifice? _ 


Or, on the contrary, that the deity. is in- 


flexible, and neither performs the deſires of 


men, nor is moved by their prayers? f For to 
change his mind and repent, is fo far from be- 
ing worthy of God, that tis unworthy even of a 
good man. For a man who caſily alters his mind 

and repents, if he changes from the worſe to the 
better, he had not ſufficiently. deliberated up- 


on the matter; but, if he changes from the 
better to the worſe, he makes a fooliſh and 


wicked change, ---- neither of which can be 
aſcribed to the deity. 8 Now he who prays, 
is either worthy to obtain what he prays for, 


Or unworthy ; it he 18: worthy, he ſhall obtain 


what he wants, tho' he doth not-pray. If he 


is not worthy, he ſhall not obtain it, even tho 


he prays: for he that is worthy and omits to 
pray, is not therefore unworthy, becauſe he 
prays not; neither is he who is unworthy to 
receive a favor, and prays that he may obtain 
it, therefore worthy, becauſe he prays. On the 
contrary, he who is worthy to receive, and 


gives God no trouble [by praying to him} is fa 


much the more worthy to have what he wants: 


Whereas he, who is unworthy, and likewiſe | 


I. I. v. 493. See Mr. Pope's tranſlation; 
See the ſecond remark, s See the third remark. 
82 n. 
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Bülach is alſo, for that very reaſon, un- 
worthy. To the one we aſcribe modeſty, and 
a firm truſt in the deity : ----- a firm tru 

in the deity, becauſe he believes that he ſhall 
obtain what he deſires; and modeſty, becauſe 
heacquieſces, tho' he doth not obtain it. But 
to the other, folly and wickedneſſe; ---- folly 
- becauſe he prays to God, and wickedneſſe, be- 

cauſche is unworthy to obtain his requeſts. For, 
ſuppoſe God was the general of an army, and 
one, who is fit only to carry the baggage, 
ſhould deſire of the general the place of one 
who bears arms; and another, who is fit to 
bear arms, ſhould be filent ; would it not be 
to the advantage of the army, to leave the 
former with the baggage, and rank the latter 
among thoſe who bear arms? And yet the 
general of an army may be ignorant, cor- 


rupted with bribes, or deceived; but none of 


theſe can happen to the deity. Wherefore 
he will not beſtow any thing upon them that 
pray, if they are unworthy ; neither will he 
withold any thing from the worthy, even tho 
they ſhould not pray. For h as to all things men 
pray for, ſome of them provrdence inſpects, o- 
thers fate renders neceſſary, ſome fortune changes, 
and others art manages. As to providence, tis 
the work of God, fate is the effect of neceſſity, 
art is the work of man, and fortune the effect 
of chance. And human life 3 is ſubject to all 
theſe. The things, therefore, which we pray 
for, may be referred either to the fray arnce of 


2 See the fourth remark. 2 
God, 


[ 45] 


God, or to the neceſſity of fate, or to the art 
of man, or to the courſe of fortune. 

Ir they he referred to providence, what oc- 
caſion is there for prayer? For if there be a 
divine providence, either God regards the whole, 
and attends not to particular things (juſt as 
kings govern cities, but extend not their care 
to every individual man) or his providence re- 
ſpects particular things. Now chuſe which of 
. theſe you pleaſe: Would you have it that the 
providence of God regards the whole, in general? 
You are, therefore, not to trouble him with 
your prayers, for he will not grant your requeſts, 
if you ask any thing which is inconſiſtent with 
the good of the whole. What, ſuppoſe the 
members of the body ſhould aflume a voice, 
and every one of them, when affected with a 
diſeaſe, and going to be cut off by the phyſi- 
cian, for the preſervation of the whole, ſhou'd 
beg of him, that he would ſpare it; would 
not the phyſician anſwer, © *Tis not reaſon- 
able, that for your ſake, ye poor wretches, 
the whole body ſhould periſh ; but you 
< muſt periſh to preſerve that.” - And this 
is what is done in the univerſe. The Atheni- 
ans ſuffer a plague, the Lacedemontans an carth- 
quake; the Theſſalzans an inundation, and 
mount Etna conſumes with flames. | 
Vov call the deſtruction of theſe a corrup- 
tion; i but the phyſician underſtands the rea- 
ſon of theſe things, and regards not the par- 


3 See the fifth remark. 
ticular 


1 


ticular members when they pray, but pre- 


ſerves the whole; this is his care. k But ſup- 
poſe God regards particular things, even then we 


ought not to pray; for that would be the ſame 


thing l as for a ſick perſon to ask for medicines, 
or proper food from his phyſician ; for, if 
it be right, he will give it to him, tho he do 
not ask for it; if it be wrong, he will not give 
it, tho he deſire it. Therefore none of theſe 
things, which are done by providence, ought | 
to be petitioned, or prayed for. 
Bor what ſhall we fay to thoſe things which 
en from fate? Why, here alſo prayer 
would be ridiculous ;' for you may more cafil y 
_ perſuade a king than a tyrant. Now fate is 
' like a tyrant, and both ungovernable and in- 
flexible; it, as it were, puts a bridle on the hu- 
man herd, with which it violently drags them 
along, and forces them to obey. juſt as the 
tyrant Dionyfius did the Siracuſians, Piſiſtratus 
the Athenians, Periander the Corinthians, and 
Thraſybulus the Miletians. For in popular 
ſtates, perſuaſion and prayer, compliance and 
intreaty may do ſomething; but under eras 
force over-rules all, as it does in war. 


: m Preſerve my J Ii . Atrides king of bins: 
| Audi in reuard Ju 'll have the Free things. 


Thus prayed Adraſtus, but prayed in vain. ] 
What rewards then ſhall we give to fate, that 


* Fee the fixth remark. | 1 See the ſeventh remark. 
II. z. v. 46. | | 


we 


[47] 
that we may be looſed from its neceſſity and 
chain? what gold? what obedience ? what 
victims? what: prayers? Seeing Jupiter him- 


ſelf has not foutid out any rr to avert it; ut 
oils ene 95 0 nb. 


Alas, Sarpedan.!! Hal fals nile: 


That godlile ſon of mine ſhould preſs the plains. 
| Already « on the verge of death he ſtands, 
His life is ou 'd 70 n Patroclus hands. 


3; Fo which of the gods doth Fupiter pour 


out his prayer for his ſon ? 
Ap Thetis likewiſe thus cries out, 


& * me, and 1 ye fi ers of the main 1 
How juſt a cauſe has Thetis to complain ? 


D Wes ber brave ſon is doom d to . much ſorrow! J 


80 cH are 1 deſtinies es, „ Atropos; Cloths 1 
Ex, ah ſuch is fore, immutable, firmly fixed, 


and that which determines the lives of men. 


Why then ſhould ao one pray to fate, which 


is inexorable? 
Bur neither are we to pray for the things 


which proceed from fortune. And in this, 


indeed, much leſs than in the other caſes ; for 
there is no treating with a mad ruler, where 
neither counſel, nor judgment, nor prudence 


holds the reins of government; but all is ſub- 


6 II. Fo: VET, 433, Ses. 0 II. K. 1 54, &c. 


fa). 


ject to fury, blind impulſe mad freaks, and fuc- - 
ceſſive paſſions. Such is fortune; unreaſon- 
able, mad, imprudent, deaf, | unaccountable, 
| which ebbs and flows like the Euripus, is toſſed 
about, and under no direction of à pilot. Why, 
therefore, ſhould any one pray to a thing ſo 
fickle and fooliſh, ſo unequal and unſociable? 

.Lasrty, next to fortune, let us conſider 
art. What carpenter would pray for a good 
plough, when he hath the art to make it him- 
ſelf ? What weaver will pray for a handſoni 
garment, when he has the art to make one? 
What ſmith will pray for. a beautiful ſhield, 
when he has the art to make one himſelf * 
What brave man will pray for preſence of mind, 

when he has valor already? Or what good 
man will pray for happineſſe, When be. 18 al- 
ready poſſeſs d of virtue? 

Fon what, therefore, can any one pray to 
God, which belongs not to providence, fate, art, 
or fortune? Do you aſk for riches? Don' R 
trouble the Gods, you don't pray for what is 
good. Don't trouble Fate; you ask for 
nothing neceſſary. Don't trouble fortune; ſhe 
doth not beſtow any thing upon the needy. 
Don't tire art with your importunities; for 
you find Menander faying, © The arts will 
* not grow old, unleſſe they have a covetous 
« maſter.” And is not the thing really ſo? 

ARE you now a good man ? p Change 
* manner of life, cheat and defraud, per- 


Þ 2 the eighth remark, 


ſue 


"Tx 


ſue your intereſt, and get money. by turning 
pander, or huckſter, by robbing, tricking, per- 
Jury, fycophantry, or bribery, Do you deſire 
victory? If in war, hire ſoldiers; if in a court 
of judicature, ſuborn witneſſes. Do you de- 
| fire to get by traffic? Ships, the fea, and fa- 
vourable winds, procure this. The market is 
open, and what you want may be purchaſed ; 
why do you diſturb the gods? Be not afraid to 
venture upon any thing Dat is vile and wicked, 
and you may grow rich, tho' you were Hippo- 
nicus; conquer, tho you were Cleon; obtain 
your wiſh, tho' you were Melitus. 
Bur, if you apply with your prayers to the 
gods, you go to a tribunal which is ſevere and 
inexorable; for q there is no god will endure. 
one who prays for things which are not to be 
deſired; nor grant you things! improper to be 
granted. The deity narrowly inquires into, 
and rigidly examines the prayers of every man, 
directing and overuling all things according to 
what is moſt expedient ; not giving way to the 
deſires of men, as is often done in human judi- 
catories; tho they lament, earneſtly implore 
help, and ſcatter much duſt upon their heads; 
nay, tho they upbraid the Ys as Re 
upbraided Apollo, 


r If e oer with wreaths Thung thy 7 jane, 
Or bulls and goats on flaming altars laid, 
Apollo, bear my prayer : 1 258 


1 See the ninth remark, * n. A. V. 
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Bor the deity fays, © b you ſeek for good 
5 = ig with a good deſign, and are your 
c ſelf good, or worthy of the things you de- 
be fire, 1 ſhall receive them:“ Fut if you 
ſeck for ſuch things, you have no occaſion to 
ay, for you ſhall receive them, even tho you 
bel our peace. But you will ay, that << Socrates 
10 Ws into the Pyr eum, to pray to the god- 
e deſſe; and he advis'd others to do ſo; nay, 
« that the life of Socrates was as it were one 
* continued prayer. Pythagoras alſo pray d, 
e and Plato, and every one beſides, that was 
willing to pay homage to the gods.” But 
do you think that the prayer of a philoſopher is 
_ defiring thoſe things which he hath not? © look 
upon it as nothing elſe but a converſation and 
diſcourſe with the gods, concerning what he 
already poſſeſſes, and as a teſtimony of his vir- 
tue. Or do you ſuppoſe that Socrates prayed 
for riches, or that he might be advanced to the 
1 of Athens? By no means. No, 
e prayed to the gods for virtue of mind, peace, 
and tranquillity of life, blameleſſe manners, a 
death full of the hopes of immortality; but 
with their permiſſion took them from himſelf; 
all admirable gifts, and ſuch as the gods beſtow. 
u But, ſhould any one ask for a proſperous 
voyage by land, or plentiful] crop at ſea; a plough 
of a weaver ; of a cloak of a carpenter ; he 


A 


t See the wok remark. u See the ele yenth remark. 


would 


would go away unanſwered, empty, and dit. 
appointed. 


O Jupiter, Minerva, and Apollo! watch- 


ful inſpectors of the manners of men, you 
ought to have none but phzloſophers for your 


diſciples, ſuch as can receive your inſtruc- 


tion into their great fouls, and in their lives 


yield a beautiful and plentcous harveſt ! But this 


ſort of agriculture is very rare, and doth not 
yield its produce, but with difficulty, and late 


in life; and then it ſhows itſelf after different 


manners in different perſons. But 1 in human 


life there is need of this rare and ſmall ſpark, as 
in a dark night there is occaſion for a ſmall light. 


For that which is excellent i in human nature lies 
in a narrow compaſſe, and yet by this ſmall 
matter the whole is preſervd. But if you take 


philoſophy from human life, you take away 


that which animates, inſpires, and preſerves it; 


that which alone can direct you how to pray; 
juſt as if you take away the ſoul from the body, 
you deſtroy the body; or the ſun from the day, 


700 Selene the day. 


2 — i See che ewelfih remark. | 


The end of the diſſertation. 
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REMARKS 
a 1 id On the foregoing 


OF; 


= | Maximus Irrivs. 


* 
- 
i 


PRA UT ho Priam interceded for his 
r TR . 
- e own native country, and daily 
s ſacrific'd oxen and ſheep to Ju- 
S piter, be would not anſwer his 
d prayers: On the other hand, to 
Agamemnon, who invaded another's domi- 


nions, &c.] 


THis is an antient and very common objec- 


tion againſt a particular providence, viz, that 
e the juſt and pious are often miſerable; while 


te the impious, or unjuſt flouriſh in proſ- 


Ma 1 WHEREAS 


[ 53 ] 

WHERE ASthis objection will intirely vaniſh, 
if this life be a ſtate of trial, wherein the facul- 
ties of men are to be exerciſed, and their virtues 
to be tried and put to the proof, in order to pre- 


are them for a ſtate of recompence. For, in 


a ſtate of trial, there muſt be proſperity and 


adverſity, opportunities, temptations, and dif- 


ficulties ; otherwiſe, how ſhall mens faculties 


be exerciſed, or their virtue put to the proof? 


The very nature of ſuch a ſtate ſuppoſes various 
difficulties and hard trials ; that they, who 


behave beſt here, may be the moſt happy 
hereafter, 7 


-====—===-=- Know that virtue fears above 
What the world calls misfortune and Miction. 
Theſe are not ills; elſe would they never fall 

On heaven's firſt favorites, and the beſt of men, 
Our God, in bounty, works up ſtorms about us, 
That give mankind occaſion to exert © 

Their hidden ſtrength, andthrow out into practice 
Virtues, which ſhun the day, and lie conceaÞ'd 
In the ſmooth Seaſons and the calms of life. 


ADD1$0N, 


How EVER, Tam fully fatisfy'd, that even in 


this life, the virtuous are not ſo hes miſerable, 
nor ite vicious ſo commonly ſuccceſsful 253 


happy, as men, who judge by external ap- 


pearance, are apt to imagine; for we are inca- 
pable, in many caſes, of judging concerning 


the virtue or vice, the happineſſe or the miſery 


of 
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of other men. The trueſt virtue and piety 


lie moſt in ſhade and privacy; and vice wants 
a ſhelter, and moſt commonly ſeeks one. So, 
likewiſe, happineſſe and miſery lie very much 
out of view; and two men, in the ſame out- 
ward circumſtances, may be one of them "ay 


happy, and the other very miſerable. 


Bo r, ſuppoſe men were commonly happy, 


or miſerable, juſt as the world, which ſees only 
their outward circumſtances, judges of them; 


and that ſome good men are greatly afflicted, 


while other bad men triumph in their vexclulds 
neſſe; all that can fairly be concluded from 


this, is, that the plan of providence reaches 


into another world, and is nor terminated with- 
in the narrow bounds of this preſent, traphtary 
life. 


I. 2% change bis SF) and repent, rs f far 


from being worthy of God, that 71s e Ul 
a good man, &c.] 


Tur tis awc of God to repent,” 
is a very juſt obſervation. He cannot change 


for the better, and he will not change for the 
worſe. There is an eternal, unalterable difference 


between good and evil, as much as between 


light and darkneſſe; evil is at all times, and 


in all places deformed and unreaſonable, and 
good is always and every-where amiable and 
wiſe ; neither can they, by any art, any will, 
or any power whatever, become "otherwiſe, 
Now what good and evil. are in themſelves, 
that they always appear to be to the divine 
underſtanding ; ; that 105 the One always wiſe 
and 


, 


* 


[55]. 
at: right, and the other foolih and wrong. 
The p — of God is ſuch, that he is under no 


kin wy from any being g whatever ; neither 
has he any thing to hope for, or to fear 


What motive, therefore, can he poſſibly have 


to refuſe what is moſt arniable and wiſe, juſt 


and good ; or to chuſe what is odious and deteſ- 


table, deform'd and baſe? Such a being can 
have no temptation to biaſſe him from following 
the dictates of his own perfect underſtanding; 
and he who never chuſes wrong, can never 
have occaſion to repent, or change his mind. 


Bu T this cannot juſtly be ſaid of the moſt 


virtuous man, whoſe underſtanding is finite, 
and who is ſurrounded with r and ſtrong 


temptations to evil. 


Maximus Tyrius himſelf doth eber 
with great juſtneſſe make this inquiry, © x What 


man is ſo good as to paſs through life without 


a fault?” And if the beſt of men offend, 
certainly 'tis not unworthy of the beſt of men 
to repent and alter their conduct. 


III. New he ach prays, is either worthy to FA | 


tain what he prays for, or unworthy ; 1f he ts 


_ worthy, he ſhall obtain what he wants, tho be 


doth not pray, if he 7s not worthy, Kc. 


T Is is one of the objections againſt pray. 


ing, on which this phulo oſopher has laid the great- 
eſt ſtreſs ;* but when 'tis examin'd, it will be 
found to have no weight | in it. 
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IIS readily acknowleged, that he who con · 
tinues wicked, cannot reaſonably hope to ob- 
tain his requeſt, tho' he ſhould pray; becauſe 
his vices render him unworthy. But the other 
aſſertion [viz.. © that the virtuous, or worthy 
« man, as he calls him, ſhall obtain what he 
ac wants, tho' he doth not pray; nay, that he 
« ſhall ſooner obtain it, becauſe he doth not 
© pray :] proceeds upon two ſuppoſitions, 
which are both of them groundleſſe and falſe : 
The one is, that ſuch as pray, are troubleſome 
to the deity ; and the other is, that a man 
may be as virtuous and worthy without prayer, 
as with it. Whereas, 

1. He who prays, cannot be troubleſome 
© to the divine being, let him pray never ſo 
<« often, and never ſo importunately.” What 
notions muſt they have had of God, to think 
that ſuch rigs as conſtantly worſhip him, 
and intenſely pray unto him, can be trouble- 
| ſome to him? His ears are ever open, and his 
eyes are always upon the children of men. 


He is infinitely perfect, and infinitely happy, 


and therefore cannot be diſturbed, or made 


uneaſy, by the moſt frequent and earneſt ad- 
dreſſes of the whole rational creation, ſuppoſe 
they ſhould addreſſe him all at once. Before 
the world was, the deity was perfect and hap- 
py; and if the whole creation was annihilated 
all together, he could ſuffer nothing by it. The 

exiſtence and thoughts, the ſpeeches and ac- 
tions of the creatures, can make no alteration 
1 


7 


in the divine perfection „or interrupt his hap- 
. i | 
2. A man cannot be as virtuous, and as 
8 acceptable to God, without prayer, as with 
« it.“ Had Maximus Tyrius attended to it, 
t prayer is a part of natural religion, and 
one of the beſt means for promoting virtue, 
he ſurely would not have made this objection; 


for conſider prayer in this view, and then no 
man can, with any reaſon, hope to obtain any 


favor, tho he neglects to pray; much leſs 


that * ſhall the ſooner ſucceed without prayer, 


than with it. He inſinuates, that the abſtain- 
ing from prayer, is a ſign of modeſty and wiſ- 
dom: But what want of modeſty doth it argue 


for a man daily to meditate on the higheſt 


moral character, the great pattern and ſtandard 
of virtue and all perfection? What folly daily 
to proſtrate ourſelyes before him ? to 3 


lege our dependance upon him? and the ſtrong 


and numberleſſe obligations we are under to 
ſubmiſſion, virtue, and a regular obedience ? 
| REPEATED meditations upon ſuch im- 


portant ſubjects, under an actual ſenſe of the 


preſence and inſpection of God, muſt be one 
of the nobleſt means of virtue. ---- To make 


uſe of the beſt means to promote v. tue, is in 


itſelf a virtue; and he, who is moſt virtuous, 
is the moſt beloved by the Deity, and may rea- 
ſonably expect the greateſt favor; if not in 


this preſent world; yet in the date ſtate of 


recompence. This, however, ought carefully to 
be attended to, chat a man, continuing in 
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vice, cannot, 2 any reaſon, hope that his 
prayers will have any influence upon the Deity, 
as long as they have none upon his own mind 
and manners. 

IV. As to all the things men pray for, bo of 
them providence inſpects; others fate renders 
neceſſary ; ſome fortune changes; and others art 
manages, &c.] 

As to fate and fortune, they are in reality 
nothing ; that is, no real beings, or ſuperin- 

_ tending powers: For ſuppoſe by fate, we un- 
derſtand the orderly and regular courſe of 
things; why, that 1s nothing but what God 
has ſettled in creation, and continues by his 
providence : Tis not like the fate of the hea- 
| thens, to which Jupiter himſelf, the ſupreme 
God, was ſubject, and which he could not alter, 
Such a fate, as they imagined, has no exiſtence; 
and, therefore, nothing ought to be aſcribed to 
it. As to fortune, if by that we mean ſucceſſe, 
or an injoyment of the bleſſings of this life; 
that flows from the divine benignity, and not 
from any ſuch blind or capricious principle as 
they have repreſented fortune to be. And, as 
to chance, the parent of fortune, it either ſtands 
for a mere idea, or 'tis a word without any 
meaning: If it be uſed for any thing's happen- 
ing without a cauſe, tis an idle and ground- 
leſie notion, or a word without an meaning ; 
for nothing (no effect whatſoever) 5 or 
can happen without a proper and adequate 
cauſe. But, if by chance we mean that ſome- 
ching comes to paſs, the cauſe of which we 
are 


1 59 ] 
are ignorant of, or that tis to us an unexpected 
and unforeſeen event, then chance ſtands for a 
mere idea, and is uſed (not to intimate that the 
thing had no cauſe, but) merely to expreſſe 
our ignorance and ſurprize : : "Tis not any real 
being, agent, or ſuperintending principle; and, 
therefore no more ought to be aſcribed to it than 
to fate ; nor has human life eee with 
either of them. | 
As to the other two [viz. the providence of 
God, and the art and induſtry of man] they 
are to be joined together, and ought never 
to be ſeparated; that is, we are to uſe our 
underſtandings and beſt endeavors for the ac- 
quiring what we want, and look up to the 
providence of God for ſucceſſe and a bleſſing : 
For „ whatever advantages I obtain by my 
* own free endeavors, and right uſe of thoſe 
0 powers and faculties I have, I look upon 
te them to be as much the effects of God's pro- 
evidence and government, as if they were given 
me immediately by him, without my acting; 
c as he is the author of my being, and all my 
* powers and faculties (whatever they are) de- 
« pend upon him, and are as it were inſtru- 
«© ments of his providence to me, in reſpect 
ce of ſuch things as may be procured by them)“. 
And, therefore, the art of man ought by no 
means to exclude the providence of God; much 
leſs ought we to pray to art, as if it were ſome 
intelligent principle, or ſuperintending power. 


Religion of nature delineated, &c. | 
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Th bo 1 
V. Bur the phyfician underſtands the reaſon 
of theſe things, and regards not the particular 


members, when they pra ay, but preſerves zhe 


whole ; this is his care.) 

What he has ſaid above, when he compares 
God to the general of an army, who will not 
place any man in an improper ſtation; and 


what he ſays here, when he compares him to a 


wiſe phyſician, who takes care of the whole, 
tho to the deſtruction of ſome of the leſſer 


parts; - is very fine, and exceeding juſt; 
but no argument at all againſt prayer ; for we 


ought always to pray with ſubmiſſion to the 


wiſdom of the Deity; and for ſucceſſe, only 
as far as tis conſiſtent with the good of the 
whole. But ſurely, it will be moſt for the 


good of the whole rational creation, that the 


virtuous ſhould be finally happy: and prayer 
is a noble mean to promote virtue, and conſe- 


quently to prepare men for the higheſt and moſt 


perfect happineſſe. 
VI. But ſuppoſe God regards particular 


things; ; even then we ought not to pray.] 


This philſopher ſeems to have been dubious 
about a particular providence ; but can there be 
a general providence without regarding particular 


things ? Is not the whole made up of the ſeveral 
parts? And how can he regard the whole, who 
attends not to particulars? Beſides, upon little 
and ſeemingly inconſiderable things, ſome of the 


greateſt events depend; and, therefore, to aſ- 


ſert that the providence of Gedis not extended 


to 1 a Hungs, is in effect to take the go- 
vernment 


vernment of the world out of his hands. 


However, whether a general, or a particular 
providence be maintain'd, providence is an ar- 


gument for praying, not againſt i PO nr 


«© many caſes the order of events, proceeding 
« from the ſettlement of nature, may be as 


ce compatible with the due and reaſonable ſuc- 


« cefle of my endeavors and prayers (as incon- 


fiderable a part of the world as I am) as 


£c 


La) 


= 


e great ſoever.” In other caſes, interpoſitions 
may be ſuppoſed, though I think the plan of 
providence requires them very ſeldom ; but 
where neither of theſe will exactly fut the 


particular caſes of virtuous, or vicious men, it 


ought to lead us to a view of our future exif. 


tence, to which the plan of providence doth 
moſt evidently extend. 


VII. That would be the ſame thing, as for a 


. fick perſon to ask for medicines, or proper Jon, 
: from his phyſician, &c.| 


As to the argument againſt prayer, which 
he would here draw from a phyſician's grant- 


ing medicines, and proper food, to his patient, 


without his asking for them ; ---- tis not in the 


leaſt any objection againſt the reaſonableneſſe 
and propriety of praying to God; becauſe the 


compariſon doth not come up to the caſe in 


hand. For, when we ſend for a phyfician, 


tis ſuppoſed that he will take care to reſtore 
our health, without our asking him for proper 


diet, or phyſick. And Maximus Tyrius does 


here take it for granted that our health would 


not 


with any other thing, or phenomenon, how 
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not be promoted by ſuch a particular requeſt. 
But to apply to the higheſt and moſt virtuous 
being, pb what we want; and to expect favor 
from him, according as we excel in virtue, 
tends greatly to promote our virtue. And conſe- 
: quently this compariſon fails in the main point, 

VIII. Are you now a good man? Change your 
manner of life, cheat and defraud ; perſue 
your intereſt, and get money, b y turn ng Pan- 
A 
I vo not think that the methoil he here 
preſcribes, are ſuch ſure ways of acquiring 
riches, as he ſeems to have thought them. 
However, he hath, with great humor and juſt- 
neſſe, laſh'd the vile and wicked methods, which 
many take toobtain the poſſeſſions of this thort, 
uncertain Be... 
IX. There is no God ill endure: one, who 
prays for things which are not to be de fired, 
nor grant ou things improper to be grant- 
ed, &c.] 

ALL this is juft concerning the true God, 
tho not concerning their fictitious Jupiter, 
Apollo, & c. But what objection is this a- 
gainſt praying for things that are proper, and 
may reaſonably be deſired ? One great end of 
prayer is to bring our minds to a ſubmiſſive 
temper, to reſtrain ſuch deſires as are unrea- 
ſonable, and to enable us to acquieſce in the 
_ circumſtances, which providence allots us. 
X. I hook upon it [that is, the prayer of a 
philoſopher] as nothing elſe but a converſa- 


tion and di iſeourſe with the gods, concerning what 
he 


[63] 


he already poſſe es, and as a teſtimony of bis 


virtue, &c. 
© SURELY, it wood not have bein unbe= 
coming the wiſdom of Socrates (who is ac- 
knowleged to have been an extraordinary man, 
and to have died a martyr for virtue) to have 
_ petition'd for future bleſſings, as well as thank- 
fully acknowleged the preſent, or ſubmiſſively 


acquieſced ; and Iam apt to 88 that Socrates - 


rely did ſo. 
IN STEAD of calling 5 «az teſtimony 


4 of virtue”, I ſhould rather have called it an 
act of virtue; as*tis an help to virtue, and one 


of the nobleft and beſt means to promote it. 
XI. But ſuppoſe any one ſhould ast for a 


ſea, & 
y Proms abſurd things ought never to be the 
ſubjects of our prayers. Nay, when we pray 


for ſuch temporal things, as are in themſelves 


_ reaſonable and wiſe, we ſhould always deſire 


them, only upon the ſuppoſition that they are 
conſiſtent with the good of the whole, and at 
the ſame time wiſe and proper for us. 
XII. O) Jupiter, Minerva, and Apollo! 
watchful inſpectors of the manners of men, &c.] 
Wurar pity is it that a man of Maximus 


Tyrius's good ſenſe had not inquired into, and 


embrac'd the chriſtian religion, which would 
have ſhown him the folly of invoking Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Apollo, and taught him, in the 


moſt clear manner, the end and deſign, and con- 


5 ſequently, the  reaſoablenet of prayer ? 
EVERY 


17 voyage by land, or bes bes crop at 
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Ev Rx chriſtian would be ſuch; as he tes 
- preſents his ph:loſophers, if they lived up to the 
rules of their moſt excellent religion; and then 
they would, all of them, be proper diſciples to a 
| Deity, much ſuperior to all thoſe many Gods, 
which Maximus Tyrius and other heathen au- 

thors have mentioned in their writings. 
_ Wren a man of ſuch acuteneſſe, as this 
philoſopher appears to have been, could not, 
with all his ſagacity, diſintangle himſelf from 
polytheiſm and idolatry; nor find any ſufficient 
reaſon, why men in general ſhould addreſſe 
the Deity by prayer; how ought our hearts to 
glow with gratitude to Almighty God; who, by 
the chriſtian revelation, has diſpelled that thick 
darkneſſe; and ſet the nobleſt and moſt im- 
Peortant truths in the fulleſt and cleareſt light? 


The end of the remarls on the diſſertation, 
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DOCTRINE. 


PREDESTINATION 


REVIEW D, Ge. 
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Dear S1R, 


"ID 


Vs the doctrine of predeſtination is 


459) : | a 
es fo much of the ſolution in the For- 
mer letter [concerning the reaſonableneſſe of pray- 
ing to an infinitely wiſe, powerful, and good 
God] depends upon the nature of the divine 
Fore-knowlege and predetermination---it may not 
be amiſſe to proceed, and communicate to you 


K 2 my | 


frequently referr'd to in the ſacred 
writings of the New Teſtament, and 
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my thoughts concerning this other ſubject ; 
that I may, at leaſt, teſtify how willing I 
am to oblige you. 3 
I XE ADIL y acknowlege (with you) that the 
ſubject is in itſelf difficult, and ſubtle enough; 
though I ſtill think, that it has been rendred 
much more ſo, by volumi nous wrangling, 
AND, I need not hint the neceſſity of a 


cloſer attention, to one that reads with your 


care and exactneſſe. 
Ix ETER you to other authors, for the two 
different ſchemes, and the arguments pro- and 
con. What Ipropoſe, is toadhere to the ſimplicity 
which is in Chriſt Feſus, or his doctrine, as it is 
left upon record in the New Teſtament. Nor 
is the ſubject of ſmall moment, if we recol- 
lect what ſcruples it has raiſed in the breaſts of 
the pious (eſpecially thoſe of a melancholy diſ- 
poſition) who; have been afraid of their ever- 
ing concerns; as if, after all their beſt en- 
_  deavors, to be virtuous and holy, and to per- 
ſevere therein, they might yet, poſſibly, be 
found (not the veſſels of mercy, but) veſſels of 
wrath, appointed to deſtruction. ----- And, on 
the other hand, what preſumption it has occa- 
ſion d, even in ſome of the moſt abandoned of 
men, who have imagined that, poſſibly, they 
may belong to the election of grace, tho they 
have gone on to live the lives of reprobates. 
Beverovicius, a learned phyſician, wanted 
to be ſatisfy d, whether the end of mens 
lives was unalterably fixed and determined?“ 
7 before 


16% 
before he would pretend to practiſe the art of 
phyſick. 7 
" I MYSELF wanted to be fatisfy'd, upon a 
twofold account, whether the actions of 
« men, and their final ſtate, were unalterabl 
8 fixed, and abſolutely and unconditionally 
« decreed? or only conditionally? Or, whether, 
ee the texts in holy ſcripture, that ſpeak of this 
© ſubject, are to be underſtood literally, or 
« figuratively ?” 
Firſt, That I might endeavor to regulate 
my own actions, if free, and might prepare for 
a future ſtate of happineſſe, if decreed only 
conditionally : Or, if otherwiſe; that Imight 15 
acquieſce, as much as poſſible, in what was f 
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not to be reſiſted, or avoided, And. 
Secondly, As I was in proſpect of undertaking | 
the cure of ſouls, I wanted to know, whether 
eit would be to any purpoſe ?” As conclud- 
ing, that it could anſwer no end, to perſuade 
ſuch as have no power, nor could do any thing 
but what they did, as chain'd down to one 
_ courſe of action, by an irreverſible decree ; in 
which caſe, arguments and motives, promiſes 


and threatnings, reproofs andexhortations,cou'd [Wl 
avail nothing. But if it appear'd that men | 1 
have ſome power given them in creation; that 1 4 
they may reaſonably expect all proper divine a- 1 
fiſtance; and that their final and everlaſting 


ſtate is dennen only conditionally ; I might ſet it 
myſelf to the ſacred work of the miniſtry, in } 
hopes of ſucceeding in ſome meaſure, and doing | 
at leaſt ſome good, 


CONSIDER nM 
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\ Cons1DERING it in theſe views, I cou'd not 
look upon it as a matter of mere ſpeculation, 
or as a ſubject for men to diſplay their talents, 
or exerciſe their wits about; but as a point of 
very great moment, and which lies at the foun- 
dation of all practical religion. For whichever 
ſide is found to be true, it draws after it 
numberleſſe conſequences: rhetwo ſchemes 
being as different as light and darkneſſe, and as 
diſtant from one another, as the eaſt 18 from 
the weſt. 


SoM ſtudious and well-diſpoſed men tn 
their unguarded zeal) have ſought to recom- 


mend the facred ſcriptures, by pretending that 


they contain every thing. Whereas, their 
plain deſign is to inſtruct men only in religion. 

To ſearch therefore for all arts and ſciences 
in the Bible, would be juſt as wiſe as to ſeek 


the laws of England in the Grammar, or a G 


tem of natural philoſophy in the Statute-book. 
The ſcripture (like other authors) ſhould be read 
with that view with which it was writ. _ 
To the poor the goſpel 1s preached ; and for 
Wim! its language is calculated; and therefore, 
it ſpeaks after a popular, familiar Way. Stu- 
dious perſons may look beyond common ap- 
pearances, and may have both pleaſure and 


advantage from their reſearches : But day- 
labourers muſt take their notions from common 


appearances ; and that will anſwer well enough 
the common purpoſes of life, and be ground 


ſufficient for the eſſentials of godlineſl, 
AY 


1 
Hp it but been remembred, that God only 
ada pts his thoughts and expreſſions to the capa- 
cities of them, to whom he ſpeaks (as all wiſe 
men endeavor to do) the flouts of ſome late 
gay and faſhionable writers, upon the ſtile 
and manner of the ſacred oracles, would appear 
groundleſſe, and the fallies of a falſe wit, which 
wants the foundation of truth and knowlege. 
TH principal deſign of the chriſtian re- 
velation, was not to make men philoſophers, 
orators, or critichs; but (which is of vaſtly more 
moment) to make men good, to inſtruct an 
ignorant, and reform a vitious world; to teach 
perſons of lower (as well as of higher) capa- 
cities the way to true happineſſe. Its plainneſſe 
and ſimplicity may make it deſpiſed by thoſe 
wiſe and prudent heads, who are puffed up 
with knowlege, falſely ſo called; whileſt 
the diſcovery appears noble, and is grateful to 
babes; 1. e. to perſons meek, and teachable 
enough to be inſtructed in God's own way. 
I ux infinuation of a parable, the eaſy and 
_ pleaſant inſtruction of an hiſtory (with all the 
moving, artleſſe methods, wherewith hol 
writ captivates the well-diſpoſed) - ſtrike the 
minds of men deeper, and more agreeably than 
the dry rules and hard terms of a ſyſtem. 
TEHIs general hint of the plainneſſe of ſa- 
cred ſcripture, and of the end for which it was 
given us, might help to clear up numberleſſe 
other points, which are at preſent perplex d. 
Bur what I would now principally apply it 
to, is the doctrine of the divine Nenn, ” 
OS an 
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and decrees. And in order thereto, let us ſee 


how it holds in other caſes. 


Tx great God himſelf, his nature, perſec= 


tions, and operations, are thus popularly deſcri- 


bed, and ſo are alſo ſpiritual and everlaſting 
things. And thus, indeed, they muſt be de- 
ſcribed to us, or not at all. Were inviſible things 


called by proper names of their own, and de- 
ſcribed, without comparing them to ſome- 


thing already known, we could not have any 
notion of themz, But God has given us the 


| beſt notions (we can have) by condeſcending to 
compare them to things ſeen and known. Thus 


heaven is compared to an inheritance, to riches, 


to a city or country, to a church or temple, to a 
crown and kingdom, to a garden, to a banquet, 


and to many like things KNOW, and highly eſ- 


teem'd upon earth. 

Tux miſeries of bad men in the future ſtate, 
are compared to the pain cauſed by fire and 
bri mſtone and by a worm (or ſerpent) perperu- 


ally preying upon a man's vitals, to a being im- 


priſoned in a dungeon, and to the horrors of 
death; i. e. it is compared to the moſt dreadful 


things, we now know, or can imagine. 


ALL which deſcriptions are not to be taken 
in the literal ſenſe; but only, as intimating the 
ſuperlative happineſſe of the one ſtate, mA | 
3 of the other. 


* John iii. 12. "if I hve told you * things, and 0 


believe not; how mall ye e if I tell you o heavenly, - 
things? 


Tu us 


o r — „e 


* 
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Tus alſo God (though he is 2 ppirit) has 
_ repreſented himſelf, in holy 20777, as if he had 4 
body, in analogy to the parts and powers of hu« 
man bodies; yet our moſt noble and juſt ideas 
of God ariſe from comparing him to our own. 
huls, or ſpirifs, And thus the holy ſeripture 
compares him, when it tells us, that back{liderg 
hrs ſoul hates a. And not only a ſoul in general, 
but alſo the paſſions of the human ſoul are aſ- 
cribed to God, vis. anger, vengeance, fear, 
| hope, grief, for roc, lobe, pity, and the like. 
All which are not to be underſtood literally, but 
figuratively. Thus, for inſtance, God can do 
all things, that man can do by any, or all the 
parts and members of the body; can ſeæe as 
well as if he had eyes, hear as well as if he had 
ears, act as well as if he had hands, underſtand 
as well as if he had an head or heart, GS. 
AN p, again, he will inflict puniſhment upon 
the wicked and finally impenitent (from cool 
reaſon and judgment) as certainly, as if he was 
rouſed with fear, anger, or revenge: And will 
make happy all the truly virtuous and holy, as 
if he was touched with hope, or pity; and his 
ovyn happineſſe, in ſome meaſure, depended up- 
on theirs. He will alter his treatment of ſuch 
as backſlide, as really as if he had repented of 
the favor ſhewn them. And ſo will he act, on 
the contrary, towards a returning prodigal, as 
repenting of his threatningngs 
Tu vs, the outward: actions of God and 
man are, in ſome things, alike; but the inward 
principles widely differ.” Infinite reaſon, and 
. "x 38, 
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Enerrin wiſdom, . n God; Humor, 


2 Aal and paſſion, too often influence man. 


When a man repents, he actually changes his 
mind: When God is ſaid 70 repent, there 1s no 
change of his mind; the change is in the crea- 


ture, who, upon becoming better, is approved; 
upon growing worſe, is diſapproved: for God 


ſteadily favors goodneſſe, and as fixedly diſlikes 


wic kedneſſe. Upon theſe accounts, repentance 


and human paſſions are aſcribed unto God. 
T x fame compariſon is carried on between - 


God and the human ſoul, when he is repreſented 
as conſidering before-hand ; confulting, and after 


that reſolving or decreeing. | 
TE foundation whereof is this: When a a 
Man has a work of time and importance be- 


fore him, he pauſes, conſults, and contrives; and 
when he has laid a plan, , reſokves or decrees to 


proceed accordingly. When we have found 


this in ourſelves, we are ready to apply it alſo 5 
to God; and he, in condeſcenſion, has applied 
It to himſelf. 


Tn x works of creation and providence muſt 


be allowed to be vaſt and fupendous; and, there- 
fore, we run' back, and conceive of God, as 


a $kilful artificer, or wiſe governor, deliberating 


and conſulting upon the matter; as laying a 


plan, and then decreeing to proceed according 
to the counſels of his own will. As if, for a 


long-time before this world was made, or from 
all eternity, he had been concerting meaſures, | 
both as to the making and governing of it, and 

then writ down his decrees, which 1 ke the laws 


7 


* 2 — 
* 4 


"TT 


of the Medes and Perſians) were never to be 
altered. Whereas, to take this [of God's con- 

ſulting, and deli berating, before he determined In in 
a ſtrict and literal ſenſe, would be the ſame 
abſurdity, as to aſcribe a real human body, and 
real human paſſions to the ever-bleſſed Gd. 
IT is only in general, a popular repreſentation 

of his infallible fore-knowlege, and unchangea- 
ble wiſdom: i.e. he, in the event, does all things 
as wiſely. as a man can poſlibly do, after con- 
ſulting, and ſurveying a thing on all ſides ; and 
likewiſe, God as ſteadily perſues the moſt proper 
method, as one can 3 that has foreſeen all 

poſlible caſes, and laid a ſcheme accordingly. 
There can nothing new, or unforeſeen, ſtart up, 
andęſurpriſe him, ſo as to put him to any dif- 
ficulty. He is appriſed of all poſlible events, 
knows the end from the beginning, and, from an- "1: 
tient times, the things that have, or ſhall come to = 
paſs. And, in one word, all God's conduct is 1 | 
as wiſe, and rational, as if he had the beſt 11 
luaꝛos and decrees, and governed himſelf by then. 4 
But then, though the effects be ſuch, as would 1 
argue confaltations and conſequent decrees 9 
man; the principles of action widely differ, M 
| What need of one moment's conſultation in 
him, who fees all things at one view ? what | 
need has infinite perfection of the helps neceſ⸗ of 
ſary to finite and imperfect creatures? „ 
PREvious conſultations, and ſubſequent ; re- 
ſolutions, are only needed, where the ideas are 
ſhort, finite, and ſucceſſiwe defects, or im- 
perfections, by no means to be aſcribed to 
God! : L 2 BuT, 


| "Th 76" 1 
Bor; tho ſuch decrees, as are the reſult * 
conſultation, or that are looked upon like writ- 
ten laws, to keep by one, and conſult as occa- 
lion ſerves ; -—-- tho' ſuch decrees, J ſay, can't 
juſtly be bed to God: Vet, that the divine 
underſtanding ſhould immediately, perfectly, 
and in all caſes, diſcern between good and evil; 

and that the divine will ſhould thereupon « deter- 
mine to chooſe the one, and refuſe the other; 
— ſeems intirely conſiſtent with the higheſt 
perfection, and with our moſt juſt and worthy 
conceptions of the ever-bleſſed God. Nay, 
for the divine Being to remain one moment un- 
determined, concerning the choice of what is 


good, or the refuſal of evil, ---- would argue 


ſome imperfection in him, and be inconſiſtent 
with our higheſt, moſt juſt, and moſt exalted 5 
notions of him. | 

 HowevER, tis evident, that in the W 
language of ſeripture, previous counſels and ſub- 
ſequent decrees are aſcribed to the divine being, 
— to point out to us the wiſdom, and the 
ſteadineſſe of his conduct. 

THE three great effects of divine inen 
ud power, are creation, providence and re- 
demption. The univerſe has been created, in 


all that order and exact harmony; with all that 


fitneſſe, relation, and mutual dependence, 
that it could not have carried marks of more 
wiſdom, if the plan had been ever ſo long in 
hand, and the Whole and each part, model. 
ted with ages of previous ſtudy ; and then, the 
oe archited had kt about the mighty work 
ang 


F 


and adjuſted it, in number, wveig he and ned 
fare, according to the decrees, or en Filled 
of creation, 

Tu oven we comprebend not the entire 
ſyſtem of providence (which is of a large extent, 


and calculated for many ages) yet we may ob- 


ſerve, that the material world is — a vey 
remarkable regulation. 
Axp much more muſt we uppoſe 1 it of in- 
telligent beings, which are ſuperior in rank and 


dignity. Our not being able to account for 
ſome particulars, ſhould (in modefty and juſtice) 
be imputed to our ignorance, rather than to the 


want of wiſdom, and propriety in them. 

Fon no man can fay, that any thing is is im- 

proper, which does not imply ſome abſurdity, 

or contradiction; unleſſe he could enter into the 

whole ſcheme, and knew all the ends and ec 
figns of each particular. E 


Wu ar has been ſaid of goveldeiive, may; 


in a great meaſure, be applied to the work of 
_ redemption, which, without all queſtion, is as 
wiſe (and, if underſtood, would appear as wiſe) 
as all poſſible conſultations, and decrees, could 
have rendered it. 

We period of innocence does not fall in kw, ; 
but from the lapſe of our firſt parents, to the 
finiſhing the canon of the New Teftament, and 
the government of the church ever fince, it was, 


5 ſtep by ſtep, foreſeen, and all along conducted 


with the higheſt r The call of Abraham, 
| God" s treatment of that patriarch, chooſing 
| 


78 i 
Tac b, rather than Whmmael, as heir of the great 
promiſe made to Abrabam and his ſeed ; ----' 
and Jacob rather than Eſau, before the chi Wen 
 qvere born, or bad done good or evil; i. e. his 
beſtowing fewer bleſſings upon the deſcendents 
of the one than upon thoſe of the other (Which 
in Hebrew phraſe, is to love the one, and hate 


the other.< )---- The types and predictions of the 


Meſſiah; the time and manner of his coming; 


his birth, life, doctrine, miracles and ſuffer-_ 
ings; his reſurrection, aſcenſion, .the ſpread of 
his dof#rine after his departure into hea _ 
his preſent dominion, and his returning as 
his caſting off the unbelieving Jews; — 
along with the believing Jeus, taking in the be- 
tering Gentiles; the terms of ſalvation pitch- 
ed upon, vez. repentance, faith, and an boly, 
virtuous life; and the final adjudging men to 
rewards, or puniſhments, according as their 


Works have been, are as wiſe events, and as 


ſteadily carried on, as if they had been millions 
of years in contriving, and after that, writ 
| Ja among the decrees, and in the records. 
of heaven, to be punctually regarded, and ful⸗ 
7 filled 1 in their ſeaſon. 

Bu x, let us not ſuppoſe, that to create, govern, 
or redeem the world, God had any need to ſtudy 
upon it, and lay down rules to go by, as the 
wiſeſt men find occaſion to do, before they en- 
age in matters of moment. | 


F 2 


d Rom. Ix, 7, &e. | e Mal 1253. 
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A child n may „verbo to view, firſt letters, 
| XTi ſyllables, lad then ſin gle words, before 
he can 2 a ſhort ſentence : But a man (that 
can read well) takes it in at a ſingle glance of 
the eye. And, as the heavens are high above £ J 
the earth, fo God's thoughts tran you ours; in- 1 


finitely more than the wiſeſt of us * un- i 
N 1 HY children. M4 
Hs had no more occaſion to pauſe, and 8 4} 
Heute, and lay down rules for his own con- | 
duct, from all eternity, than he has now, What! 
was there any fear of his miſtaking afterwards, Fl 
if he had not prepared decrees, and kept ſuch = 
records by him, to conſult (upon occaſion) what 41 
he himſelf was to do? Was he wiſer before 5 1 
the creation? or, had he then more leiſure; 11 
that he ſhould take that opportunity to ſettle all M0 
his affairs, and make rules for himſelf, from 148 
which he was never to vary? Ro an 
He has, doubtleſſe, the ſame æviſdom, üer 5 5 if | 
and all other erfeetions, at this day, which he 11 


had from all eternity, without any addition, 
diminution, or the leaſt alteration; and is now 
as capable of making decrees, or rather has no | 
more occaſion for them now, than formerly: 1 
his underſtanding being always equally clear 
and bright, and his wiſdom rfallible, and 7; im- 
mul able. | 
Upon the whole, this is an alluſion, or com- 
pariſon, to what we find in ourſelves ; but com- 
wk muſt not be ſtrain d beyond their my 
mary meaning. 
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Our er tel come jr VR a a thief 
the nigůt, i. e. fuddenty, and furprizingly , 
but not to rob and murder, ee ever 

en A n . | 


= s * 1 0 you 80 of 

this popular repreſentation of "the thoughts and 
actions of the divine being; and made it (I 
hope) clearly to appear, that tho counſels and 
ſubſequent decrees are aſcribed to God, yet his 
wiſdom. is equivalent, or ſuperior to them 
all; that conſultations can be aſcribed to him, 
in no other than a figurative ſenſe ;----and that, 
tho he cannot be undetermined one moment in 
his purpoſes and deſigns, yet his decrees are of 
a very different nature from the decrees of the 
cur, ſenate, or mightieſt monarch upon 
ear 

Bur this matter deſerves to be conſider̃ d 
yet further: For, by tracing the language to its 
firſt riſe, we ſhall take the moſt likely method 
to come at the knowlege of the things, which 
are thereby ſignified. In doing this, it will be 
very proper to 'confider the riſe and original 
of ſuch language, in general; and how ſuch 
phraſes and expreſſions came to be apply'd to 
cCbriſtians in particular. 
1. As to the riſe and ae of ſuch 15. 
guage in general; this is ſo juſtly repreſented, 
and fo. well expreſſed by Mr. Locke d, that a 

cannot do better than quote his words. 0 


Eſhiy on che human underſtanding, bock ili. chap. 1. 8 Fo 
2) « IT 


I 


* 


b II may lead us a little towards the ori. 


wa of all our notions and knowlege, if we 


„ remark how great a dependance out words 


2 have on common ſenfible ideas; and how 
«thoſe, which are made uſe of to ſtand fon 
cc actions and notions, quite remov 'd Fen 


«ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, and from 


„e | bvious ſenſible dus are transfer d to more 
& abrſtuſe ſignifications, and made to ſtand 
te for ideas, which come not under the cog- 


c nizance of our ſenſes, v. g. to imagine, ap- 


ce prebend, cumprebend, adhere, conceive, in- 


rc il, difguft, d. iturbance, tranquillity,” &c. 


<« are all words taken from the operations of 


« ſenſible things, and apply d to certain modes 
c of thinking. Spir77, in its primary figni- 


_ * fication, is breath; angel, a meſſenger: and, 
I doubt not, but if we cou'd trace them to | 
ce their burces,” we ſhou'd find, in all lan- 


« guages, the names, which ſtand for things 
ce that fall not under our ſenſes, to have had 
their firſt riſe from ſenſible ideas; ; by which 


m_ ” 


s 


a A 


* we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 


of notions they were, and whence derived, 
: «+ 85 filled their minds, who were the firſt 
, ©© beginners of languages; and how 'nature, 

ce even in the naming of things, unawares 
ſuggeſted to men the originals, and prin- 
ciples of all their knowlege; whilſt, to give 
names, that might make known to others 
e any operations they felt in themſelves, or 
any other ideas that came not under their 
„ my" were fain to borrow words from 


A 
* 


* 
2 


M ordinary 


— 125 * 


&« ordinary known idea: of ſenfation by that 
te means to make others the more eaſily to con- 
« ceiye thoſe operations they experimented in 
te themſclves, which made no outward ſenſi- 
« ble appearances : And then, when they had 
« got known and agreed names to ſignify thoſe 
ce internal operations of their own minds, they 
tc were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known, by 
c Words, all their other ideas; fince they could 
te conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward 
2 ſenſible perceptions, .or of the inward ope- 
« rations of their minds about them: We 
e having, as has been proved, no ideas at all 
< but — 5 originally come, either from ſenſible 
© objects without, or what we feel within 
te ourſelves, from the inward workings of our 
cy ſpirits, of which we are conſcious to 
WW ork S 
Io this clear and juſt account of Mr. Locke's, 
I need only add, that, whoever carefully con- 
| ſiders the words made uſe of upon this ſubject, | 
[ſuch as to e or deliberate, to know, or 
Foreknow, to decree or determine, or predeſtinate 
and predetermne, and the bike] will find that 
they take their riſe either from ſenſation or re- 
flection: that is, from external objects, or from 
the operations of our own minds; and from 
whichever of theſe two ſources they originally 
proceed, they ought not, without great cau- 
tion, and only in the higheſt and moſt ſublime 
fenſe to which we can exalt them, to be aſ- 
cribed to the ever-bleſſed God. Otherwiſe, we 
ſhall not think, or ſpeak of him, with that reve- 
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rence and juſtneſſe, which becomes us, when 

we think or ſpeak of the moſt perfect being. 
II. I am to ſhow how ſuch phraſes and ex- 


preſſions came to be apply'd to God's gracious 


deſigns concerning chriſtians, in particular. 
As human language, about common affairs, 
takes its uſe from ſenſation and reflection; ſo 


doth the language of holy ſcripture: for that 


18 110 other than the popular language, apply d 
to religious matters. The way for us to come 
acquainted with the divine being, and with the 


things of another world, is not by looking 


upon them immediately, and as they are in 


themſelves; but by comparing them to things, 


which we already ſec, or know: for even the 


goſpel, which is the moſt perfect revelation of 
the mind and will of God, gives men no new 
e ſmple ideas; it only repreſents things unſeen 


and unknown, by comparing them to things, 
with which men were well acquainted before. 
The language in /{cripture, therefore, is, like 
that in common uſe, adapted to the preſent 


cCircumſt ances and notions of mankind; and 
by that means tis calculated to do the moſt good. 


Bor there are other reaſons, why the ex- 


preſſions made uſe of, concerning this ſubject, 


are in the New Teſtament applied to chriſtians; 
ſuch as follow, ---- e 


e] don't mean by this that there ĩs nothing diſcover'd by revela- 
tion but what hi man reaſon might, of itſelf, have ſound out. No, 
I am fatisfy'd that revelation has made ſeveral new diſcoveries, or 
given us ſeveral new complex ideas 3 tho I don't apprehend that 
it has given us any new ſemple ideas. | 
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Lon before the coming of Cbriſt, the 


bea ben world revolted from the true God; to 
the ſervice of idols and falſe gods, and there- 
fore they were reprobated, or rejected. 

Bur the nation of the eus were choſen and 
ſeparated from that corrupt maſs, to be the 
people of God, and to be holy unto the Lord; 
and, therefore, they went under ſuch titles, or 
denominations as theſe, the children f; or ſons of 


God, born of God, or his firſt-borns, the ſaints, 
the holy people i, a kingdom of prieſts, a choſen, or 
Holy ſeed k, the elect l, the called m, the people of 
God, a peculiar peopleo, the lord's inheritance, 
or the lot of his inheritance, holy and beloved, 
J . 
Now the gel, having the moſt ſtrict con- 
nection with the books of the Old Teſtament, 
where theſe phraſes frequently occur; and our 
Lord and his apoſtles being native Jews, and 


f Deut. xiv. 1. 5 Exod. iv. 22. Hoſ. xi. 1. 
n Deut. xxxiii. 3. 1 Sam. ii. 9. Pſal. xvi. 3. & J. 5. & cxlix. 
i Deut wil, s, K a, Exod. xix;'6. 
& eiii. 13. Deut. v. 34, 7. II. VI. 13. & Ki. 9. fen 
Win in . 
Xlviii. 12. n Judg. xx 2. 2 Sam. xiv. 13. 9 Exod. 
Kix. 5. Deut. xiv. 2. & xxvi. 18. Pfal. cxxxv. 4. P Deut. 
iv. 20. & xxxii. 9. & ix. 26, 29. 4 Pſal. Ix. 5. & cviii. 6. 
It appears to me to be a very remarkable confirmation of the 
account which is here given of the riſe and occaſion of this 
fort of phraſes ; --—-- that pious and virtuous men, or the people 
of God, were never called his ele&- or choſen people, for 1500 
years, and more, from the creation. The chooſing and ſeparating 
the nation of Jſrael from the other nations, who were ſunk into 
| idolatry and vice, gave the firſt occafion to this ſort of language. 
And, as the ſeparating the chriſtians from the unbelieving Jews 
and Gentiles was a Paitar event, 'tis no wonder that it ſhould 


be ſpoken of in like words and phraſes. 


LA 


beginning 
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* 


beginning to preach firſt in Fudea, or within | 


the horders of the Jand of Hrael, the DE 
in which they preach' d, would of courſe abound 


with the idioms and phraſes of the Feuiſo 


nation. And theſe being the phraſes, well 


known, from their common uſe among the 


Tews, "win the Meſfiab came; tis eaſy to ſce 
why ſuch of that nation, as refuſed to believe 


and obey him, came ander the denomination 


of the reprobated or rejected; for they no longer 
- continued to he the people of God; and therefore, 
they had no more the former appellations given 
them: Whereas theſe lionorable names and 
titles were continued unto all ſuch Jes, as 
embraced chriſtianity, and upon embracing the 
chriſtian religion, their privileges were increaſed. 


Nax, farther, beſides the ſubjects of the : 
Meſſiat's kingdom, who were originally of 


the Few!ſh nation; it was the decree or purpoſe 
of God, from the beginning, inſtead of the 


unbelieving Fews, to take for his people, un- 


der the Meſſiab, all ſuch of the Gentiles as 


would embrace the goſpel; and, as the Tee 


nation generally, or in a body, rejected the | 


Meſſiah, they, who had till then been the peo- 
ple of God, were in a body re jected, for re- 
fuſing him, whom God had 25 to be their 
king and deliverer. 

Fur ſmall remnant of the ewihh nation, 
that embraced the goſpel, were received into 


the kingdom of God, which he graciouſly 


erected under his own ſon, the Meſſiab; and 


ſo "ry continued to be his people, along with 
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of the choſen people of God; and not 
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the converted Gentiles, who, all Wb made 


now the church and people + Sp 
AnD, astheFewi/h nation, before the coming 
of Chrift, ſo the Jewiſh and Gentile chriſtians, 
after his coming, had the names of the e, or 
w oſen people of God; and the other appellations, 
ich had formerly belonged to the nation of 
the Fews, And, along with ſuch high and 


| honorable names they were likewiſe, by the free 


grace of God, entitled unto all the Nao Of 
ing, but 
their own wickedneſſe and apoſtacy, could cut 


Them off from ſuch honors and advantages. 


As God had determined, from the beginning, 
to take the Gentiles to be his people under the 


 Meſjah, together with the believing Fews ; and 


not only purpoſed it in his own mind, but 


foretold it alſo by many of the antient prophets; 
— hence aroſe the expreſſions concerning his 
Foreknowing them, and predęſtinating, or pre- 


determining to chooſe, call, juſtify (or accept) 
them, and treat them as Bis children, or peo- 


ple. But to examine all the particular phraſes, 
orexpreſſions, as they lie in the New Teſtament ; 
and to ſhow, from their connection with the 


context, their original ſignification, and to what 
perſons they properly belong,----would be a 
work of a large compaſſe, to which this /e/ter 


would be only as an introduction. I confeſſe ! 
ſhould be much pleaſed if ſome learned man, 


who has leiſure, would engage in ſo Eboridds 
and uſeful a e and J am not without hopes 


IN 


that ſorne or other will undertake it. 


Ix the mean time, I would obſerve, before 
I conclude, that the decrees of God are ſome 


of them abfolute, and others conditional. Con- 


| cerning the inanimate. parts of the creation, 


are abſolute. That the ſun, moon and 
ſtars ſhould. be placed at ſuch a diſtance, and 
move within ſuch and ſuch orbits, or finiſh 
their various revolutions 1 in certain. fixed periods 
of time; -—- theſe things are according to the 
abſolute and unconditional decrees of God, and 


therefore they, of themſelyes, can never vary; 
| becauſe what he has ſo determined, he himſelf, 


by his own mighty power, doth actually bring 
to paſs; for who.can reſiſt bis will? But ſhould 


he always determine, and act, after the ſame 


manner with creatures, endowed with intelli- 
gence and agency, he would deſtroy their very 


make and. conſtitution, and treat them (not 


like what they are, but) like what they are 


not, that is, like mere ſtocks and ſtones, who 
have no underſtanding, or agency at all ;----a a 


thing, which infinite wiſdom can never do! 
Tx decrees of God, therefore, concerning 


the future ſtate of mankind. appear to me to 
be evidently conditional; for without repen- 


tance, faith, and holineſſe, no man can ſee 
the Lord; ao no man, whos is penitent, be- 
lieving, and holy (as far as I can learn from 
the whole ſcriptural account) ſhall be con- 
demned, or miſs of ſalvation. Theſe, there- 
fore, are the terms and conditions, on which 
God has decreed to make us happy, by the 
 __ mediation of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt our Lord ; 

0 and, 


T 88 . 

And, without" Which, he has debrecd we ſhall 

not behappy. © 
- ConSTDERED in this view, his reſeitncs 

6r predetermination, doth not, in the leaſt, claſh 

with his being a law-giver, ruler and judge. 

And, if you ſuppoſe him to have determined 

an affair of ſuch conſequence, according to the 

counſel of his own weill, it can only mean, that 

he did not reſolve upon it taſhly or precipi- 
' tantly; that it was not the effect of humor, 

caprice or paſſion, but of wiſdom and good- 

neſſe; tho, therefore, he has declared, that“ he 

. his mercy upon whom he will have mercy, 

* and Hardens be he pleaſes.” Yet his is 

not the will of aft arbitrary, capricious, or tyran- 


bi | 7 nical being: : He wills, or reſolves, upon nothing 
but What is infinitely” wile and good; and 
=—_ therefore his will is a moſt proper rule and mea- 


| ure of judgment. He will ſhow 1 mercy (as he 
1a has aſſured us) to none but the penitent, and 
handen none but ſuch as remain impenitent and 
nccorrigible, after ſufficient means have been 
= tried upon them; and ſach, indeed, he leaves 
ow | to themſelves, as parents abandon bopeleſſe and 
L incorrigible children. And, if any man ſhould 
ask, Why he will not fave the wicked, and 
* harden the pious and well diſpoſed?” Might 
he not juſtly anſwer; © T will ſhow mercy to 
«. whom I will ſhow mercy, and whom I ſee 
* proper I will harden, or puniſh?” ? 
Wr are obliged in this manner, to interpret 
the texts, which ſpeak of God's determining 
* exerlaſting ſtate of mankind ; if we will 
underſtand 
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underſtand the ſeveral: paſſiges of ſacred enp⸗ 


ture in a perfect harmony and conſiſtence = 


each other: For there are other texts, which 
repreſent God, as waiting to ſee the end, and 
then examining into the circumſtances of the 
caſe; that he may act like an upright and im- 
05 partial judge, and render to every one according 
as his deeds have been. And from ſuch paſ- 
ſages we may learn the purity and juſtice of 
God. Like a king, who Era his ſubjects, he 


wiſhes them all well; but is reſolved to treat 


every one of them according to their different 
behaviour; and, when he has waited to ſee the 
event, and has been a witneſſe to all that is 


paſt, he then proceeds to act as a righteous 


judge, making the moſt exact diſtributions of 


rewards and puniſhments, not only in kind, 
but alſo in degree. 
From theſe conſiderations, we may learn to 


order our ſteps with thought and circumſpec- 


tion; to expect equitable treatment from him 
at the laſt; and in the mean time, to refer all 


the intricate mazes of providence to the clear 


and impartial deciſion of that great day: —ſuch 
conſiderations ought to ſilence every murmur, 
and cut off all cavils. © Nay, but, O man, who 


art thou that replieſt againſt God? Haſt 


thou conſidered the caſe as maturely ? is 
thy wiſdom equal to judge of his? or thy 
e goodneſſe to be compared to that of the 
„ divine being?” He knows beſt how to 
manage the creation, with every individual of 
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; it, — mach better than the moſt Skilful dot. 
ter to mold his different lumps of clay. | 
To conclude, ---- obriftianity is not a mat- 
ter of mere ſpeculation, but a plain, practical 
religion; and, therefore, tis revealed in a fa- 
miliar manner, and in popular language. The 
deſign of it is to lead ſinners to repentance, and 
to eſtabliſh righteous perſons in virtue and 
piety. All the repreſentations of the nature 
and perfections, the deſigns and. actions of 
God, are there made with this view. It is, 
therefore, to be embraced as a docfrine ac- 
cording to godlineſſe; for it will teach us that 
* good underſtanding, which all 98957 r ** we 
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| 5) | 1 region, taken from the Aas of the apoſtles and 
« their eilen: Together with the remarkable fac. 7 a * 
of the Fei, and Roman hiſtory which affected - 
the chriſtians within this period; in two vols, 4 
with an appendix, to prove that St. Luke wrote the As of 
the apoſtles; and to ſhew, that, if the 4% contain a true 
+ hiſtory, chriſtianity muſt be true. By GORE BENSON, 
— "of the two e on Sa rayer and P maven, * * 
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attempted 3 in imitation of Mr. Loches manner. To which 
are annexed, critical diſſertations on ſeveral ſub jedts, for the 
you underſtanding, © St. Paul's epiſtles. 

. 1 0 | 
- 5 III. By the ſame author, 14 i/ertation on h 2 2. 0 2. 
In which is ſhewn, that the biſhop of Rome is the 1 or 
nx; that the Whole prophecy is applicable to him, 20d his 
adherents; and to them alone: Nor can we, at this day, 
deſcribe the apoſtaſy of the church of Rome, in a more 
Cionciſe and lively manner than the apoſtle hab done in that 
1 0 * and remarkable e The ſecond edition. 
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' | | "eſpe religion and liberty: 'This deficiency was affected out 
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e reformation, which is almoſt of Engl growth, 1 
Gods ſown, in the holy ſcriptures, and not owing to La 1 
Zuinglius, Calvin, nor even Cranmer, but to Dr. Wicliffe and 
his zucceiſors, miniſters of the goſpel and martyrs, from 4% 
years before Luther, downto Henry VIII. And thoſe old e, i 
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